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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 



The Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text : in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations oflfered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Series. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

Christ's College, 
Februai-y, 1893. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY OF THK BPISTLE. 
ST JAMES THE LOBD's BROTHEB. 

/. External Evidence of AtUhenttcit2/> 

The Epistle of St JMues has not been admitted into the 
Canon of the New Testament without dispute. The most im- 
portant early testimony in regard to its authenticity is found in 
Eusebius, ff, E. n. 23, where, after citing accounts of James the 
Lord's brother from various authorities, the historian adds that 
to him is attributed the first of the Epistles called Catliolic, but 
that it is regarded by some as spurious, not many of the ancient 
writers having mentioned either this Epistle or that which is 
attributed to Jude, although they were both publicly read in 
the Churches. Further on, in another passage containing a 
list of the Scriptures which are acknowledged {6fio\oyovfjLfva) as 
well as of those whose authenticity is disputed {dvriXtyofteva), 
the Epistle of St James is included in the latter group : rmv 
d* avTikeyofiivcDVf yvfapifUiav d' ow o/jms toIs «roXXo(ff, 17 Xcyo/xeio; 
*Ia«ea>)3ov (fiipercu, Koi ^ *Iovda. Eus. H. E. III. 25. 

On this testimony it may be remarked that the doubt as to 
the authenticity of the Epistle seems to have arisen not from 
any improbability of the alleged authorship, or from erroneous 
doctrine contained in it, but from the absence of citation by 
succeeding writers. But this is a fact quite capable of ex- 
planation in the case of an Epistle singularly free from con- 
troversial subjects and addressed to Jewish Christians, a 
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community which shortly aftei-wards was either absorbed into 
the Churches of Gentile Christians, or became discredited by 
a lapse partly into Gnosticism, partly into a form of Christianity 
hardly distinguishable from JudaisnL 

In the catalogue of the Canonical books called the Muratorian 
Fragment, a document belonging to the end of the second 
century, the Epistle of St James is omitted. It is however 
found in the Syriac and Egyptian versions (with regard to 
which see below p. xlvii), and in the lists of Origen (tA.D. 264), 
Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 348), Gregory of Nazianzus (c. a.d. 381), 
Athanasius in his 39th Festal Letter (a.d. 367), in those of the 
Councils of Laodicea (a.d. 363) and Carthage (a.d. 397), and of 
the so-called Apostolic Canons. The authenticity of the Epistle 
is also recognised in the writings of St Jerome and St Augustine. 

More important than the testimony cited above are the un- 
doubted traces of this Epistle to be found in Clement of Rome 
{Ep, to Corinithians, a.d. 95; see c. 23, c. 30, c. 33), in the 
Didacy, written probably early in the second century (see ii. 4, 
iv. 3, iv. 14 and other passages cited by Mayor, p. liii), and in 
Hermas, who wrote his allegorical work not much later. The 
presence of St James's influence in Hermas appears in a most 
interesting way, not so much by direct quotation as by a per- 
vading sense of his teaching which penetrates the whole book, 
together with a constant use of his most characteristic termino- 
logy. A significant instance of this is the frequent occurrence of 
BiyjrvxoSi dt^ux**** Si^^x^**'* words highly characteristic of St James 
but rare elsewhere. No one can read The Shepherd without 
feeling how great an impression the Epistle of St James had 
made on the writer's mind. 

References to the Epistle are also discernible in the writings 
of Barnabas (c, a.d. 95), Ignatius {c, a.d. 115), and Polycarp 
(c. A.D. 155). 

Such evidence enables us to trace the existence of this Epistle 
to the beginning of the post- Apostolic age. And if this be so it is 
hardly conceivable that at that early epoch any Christian writer 
would have ventured to put forth a forged epistle in the name 
and with the authority of St James. On the whole the external 
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evidence leads us to infer that the Epistle, at first better known 
in the East than in the West, gradually won its way into full 
recognition by the Church, and in the fourth century was placed 
without question in all the authorised catalogues of the Canonical 
books. 

//. Internal Evidence of AtUhenticity, 

But if there are points of weakness in the external testimony 
to the genuineness of the Epistle, the internal evidence is un- 
usually strong and convincing in favour of the authorship of 
St James the Lord's brother, in accordance with the traditional 
view stated by Eusebius*. 

(1) The relationship of the * Brethren of the Lord* to Jestta, 

The force of this evidence can be best appreciated by a 
auryej of St James's life, of his relations to our Lord, of his posi- 
tion in the Church, and of the time and circumstances in which 
we may suppose the Epistle to have been written. 

But two questions still remain : (a) whether James or Jacob 
the Lord's brother is to be identified with any one of those who 
bear the same name in the Gk>spel narrative, and (6) what 
relationship to the Lord is indicated by the term * brother.' 

The two questions are intimately connected and may be 
discussed together, for the identification of James the Lord's 
brother with James the son of Alphseus, and possibly also with 
James the son of Clopas, would probably never have been sug- 
gested except for the piupose of supporting one of the three 
theories respecting the relationship of the brethren of the Lord 
to Jesus, which may now be stated. 

^ The grounds on which the authorship has been ascribed to James 
the son of Zebedee hardly deserve serious consideration. Little has 
been advanced to support this contention except a supposed probability 
that an apostle of so leading a position must have left some record 
behind him, and secondly that the close verbal similarity to the words 
of the Sermon on the Mount points to the evidence of one who had 
listened to that discourse. Of these arguments, the first applies with 
at least equal force to the brother of the Lord, and the second, so 
far as it has any weight, must fall before considerations named 
below. 
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(2) Ea/rly opinions on the subject. 

Up to the fourth century after Christ two opposing views 
were held. By the great majority of Christian writers it 
was maintained that the Mother of the Lord remained ever 
Virgin, and that the Brethren of the Lord, whose names are 
given in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xiii. 66, Mark vi. 3), were 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 

The other opinion was that the word db€\<f>oi was used in the 
ordinary sense of brothers, and that 'the brethren of the Lord' 
were sons of Joseph and Mary, and younger brothers of Jesus. 
The fact that this view, although apparently the more natural 
and obvious one, received but little support among the more 
ancient Christian writers creates a strong presumption against it. 

(3) Another view put forward in the fourth century. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, however, a fresh 
suggestion was mada It was a time when the subject of celibacy 
was keenly disputed in the Church. And the assumed fact that 
sons and daughters were bom to Joseph and Mary was urged 
strongly against the more rigorous defenders of a ceUbate life. 
This assumption therefore was opposed with great force by 
St Jerome, who himself put forth a third and new hypothesis as 
to the relationship of the Brethren of the Lord. 

By this hypothesis 'the brethren' were first cousins of the 
Lord, being sons of Mary wife of Clopas, who was according to 
this theory, and by a possible inference from S. John xix. 26, a 
sister of the Virgin Mary. A further identification, etymologi- 
cally possible, between Clopas and AlphsBus (which was not 
however made by Jerome himself) would give the result that 
James the son of AlphsBus, James 'the little' (6 fUKpos^ Markxv. 
40), and James the brother of the Lord were one and the same 
person. 

The view was further strengthened by supposing the expres- 
sion, *Iovdas *IaK<ui3ov, which occurs in the lists of the Apostles, 
Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13, to mean Judas brother of James. 
For then James the son of Alphseus (or Clopas) is shewn to have 
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brethren named Judas and Joses, the three names corresponding 
to those of the names of the * Brethren of the Lord.' 

(4) Arguments cigainsi this view. 

Apart from the novelty of this view, in itself a considerable 
objection, the extreme improbability of two sisters bearing the 
same name seems to be fatal to it. The theoiy also involves a 
strain on the meaning of dB€\<l>oiy for even if ddcX<^oi be used to 
signify *cousins,' it is most improbable that St Paul would em- 
ploy the word dd€\(l>6s with that signification in the singular 
number to indicate the relationship of St James to om* Lord. 

As to the identification of Alphseus with Clopas, and conse- 
quently that of James the son of Alphaeus with James the son 
of Mary and Clopas, one argument adduced in support of it by 
the translation of 'lovSas *laKa>fiov by * Judas the brother of James' 
is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. But a more serious 
objection against this identification of James the son of Alphaeus 
and James the Lord's brother lies in the statement of St John, 
(vii. 5) that *even His brethren did not believe on Him,' which 
precludes the possibility of any of the Lord's brethren being 
among the number of the Twelve. This being so, the identifica- 
tion of Clopas with Alphseus, which, as stated above, was not 
recognised by Jerome himself, would weaken rather than 
strengthen his theory. 

In addition to these arguments it may be said that the 
close and intimate relation in which Hhe brethren' stand to 
the Mother of the Lord is wholly against the probability of 
St Jerome's hypothesis. 

If, then, we reject the ingenious hypothesis of St Jerome, 
which would probably never have been advanced except for the 
purpose of controversy, the dispute must continue to lie between 
the antagonistic views which were opposed to each other before 
Jerome's argument was put forward. 

^6) Argument in favour of the view that the * Brethren ' were 
sons of Joseph amd not of Mary. 

And although the dispute is one which admits of no certain 
solution, the theory that the brethren of the Lord were sons of 
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Joseph and not of Mary has the support of a very ancient and 
scarcely contradicted tradition in its favour. The very existence 
of such a tradition in spite of what seems to be the more obvious 
meaning of the Evangelist's words is in itself strong evidence 
for its truth. For it cannot be said that the tradition originated 
from a desire to exalt the virtue of celibacy, although it was 
imdoubtedly used for that purpose in the fourth century. 

It is a theory which gives a natural meaning to the term 
aSeXc^oi. Indeed those who were regarded as half brothers of our 
Lord could be designated by no other term, as is shewn by the 
familiar instances of the twelve patriarchs, who are repeatedly 
called brethren, though sons of different mothers. 

Again, the allusions to the brethren of the Lord in connexion 
with Jesus tend to the inference that they were older rather than 
younger 'brethren.' The phrase *Thy mother and thy brethren 
seek thee' (Matt. xii. 47) seems to suggest authority in the 
brethren as well as in the mother. The more natural explana- 
tion of the references to the brethren in the Synoptic Gospels is 
that they were better known, and therefore older than Jesus : *Is 
not this the carpenter^s son? Is not his mother called Mary? 
and his brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? And 
his sisters are they not all with us?' (Matt. xiii. 65, 56. Comp. 
Mark vi. 3.) And the unbelief of the brethren mentioned by 
St John (xi. 25) suits the natural disregard by the older sons of a 
younger brother's opinion or claims. 

But perhaps the argument' which weighs most against the 
nearer relationship of the brethren is that which is drawn from 
our Lord's words from the Cross, in which He committed His 
mother into the charge of John the son of Zebedee. It is im- 
probable that Jesus would have withdrawn His mother from the 
natiural protection of her own sons if that close tie had existed. 
But if we suppose that the sons of Zebedee were first cousins of 
our Lord, the relationship was closer with John than with *the 
brethren,' who (according to this view) were not strictly speaking 
related. 

The evidence of the Apocryphal gospels sustains the hypothesis 
that *the brethren' were sons of Joseph bom before his espousals 
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with Mary ; and this evidence is so far valuable that it points to 
the current opinion in the second and third centuries after 
Christi. 

If the opinion be adopted that Jesus was younger than *the 
brethren/ interest is added to the parallel between the position 
of Jesus in the family at Nazareth and that of Joseph among 
the sons of Jacob, and of David among the sons of Jesse. In 
each case there are traces of wonder and jealousy in the choice 
of the younger son. 

(6) The childhood of St James cmd the tnfltience of the home 
at Nazareth, 

But even if it be admitted that the brethren of the Lord 
were not kinsmen according to the flesh, their relationship to 
Joseph and their close association with Mary and her divine 
Son which is apparent in the Qospel record, would bring them 
under the same educational influences in which the child Jesus 
grew up. 

It is these influences which in their depth and subtilty 
form a part of the link between the mind of Christ and the words 
and thoughts of James. For the life and teaching of Christ were 
the outcome of those silent years of education in which He, in- 

* See St Jamest in Camb, Bible for SchooU, Introd. § vi. 

The objection has been raised: How ooold our Lord through 
Joseph have been the heir to David's throne (according to the 
genealogies) if Joseph had elder sons? A sufficient answer is that 
the succession among the Jews was not always carried on through the 
elder son. There are conspicuous examples to the contrary in Bible 
history — Jacob himself, David and Solomon are instances. The 
principle is stated in the words of Jehu, * Choose out the fittest 
of your master's sons.' It has also been asked what became of the 
six young motherless children when Joseph and the Virgin first went 
to Bethlehem, then to Egypt; and why are the elder sons not men- 
tioned on the occasion of the visit to the Temple ? The answer to the 
first question is that there were near relations in Galilee, and that the 
absence of Joseph and the Virgin was unexpectedly prolonged; the 
answer to the second is that there was no occasion to mention the 
elder brethren if they had been in Jerusalem, but that the occasion 
was a special one for Jesus, Who might therefore have come alone 
with His mother and Joseph. See Edersheim, Life of Jesus the 
Messiah^ vol. i. p. 364. 
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creased in wisdom. And in those years the brethren of the Lord 
must have known Him as no other men knew Him. And when 
conversion revealed the full meaning of that close intercourse 
to James and his brethren, words, looks, thoughts and acts must 
have come back with all the vividness of early impressions. 

It is this subtle infusion and penetration of Christ in St James's 
character which gives an indefinable force to his teaching* It is 
probably rather to these recollections of intercourse and inter- 
change of thought in youth and early manhood than to express 
quotations that the parallelism is due between St James's writings 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

What these influences were we partly learn from the opening 
chapters of St Luke's Gk)spel, which present to us, as closely- 
associated with the early life of Jesus, a group of pious Israelites 
whose hearts had been divinely prepared for the revelation of the 
Messiah. Simeon, with evident reference to Isaiah xl., was 
waiting for the consolation (wapaicXiycriv) of Israel; Anna, a 
prophetess, spake of the child Jesus to aU them that were look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem (ii. 38). The hymn of Mary- 
brings into prominence two leading Messianic thoughts — the ex- 
altation of the meek and lowly and the unitedness of Israel — and 
Zacharias connects the Messianic hope with the house of David 
with the oath sworn to Abraham, and with the extension of the 
gospel to the Gtentiles (i. 79) ; and His last thought is emphasized 
in the Song of Simeon. Two other characteristics are discernible 
in this part of St Luke's Gospel as belonging to that circle which 
immediately surrounded the infant Saviour, both of them 
features of the religious life of Israel which were largely deve- 
loped in the post-Exile period, one of these is * righteousness,' the 
other 'wisdom.' 

Righteousness in the technical post-Exile sense (see Deut. vi. 
25) consisted in an exact and scrupulous performance of the 
requirements of the Law. It was the comer-stone on which the 
whole system of Judaism was reared. It was in virtue of his 
righteousness that James was called *the Just' (6 hUaios) ; it is 
expressly attributed to his father Joseph (diKoios <Sv, St Matt. i. 
19), and to Zacharias and Elisabeth (dtKoioc afjL(l>€T€poi ivcarriov 
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Tov BfoVy iTop€v6fi€voi €v ird(rcus Tois €VTo\ats Koi diKai&ficuriv rov 
Kvpiov ^fi€fjL7rToi^ Luko L 6); it appears in the offering at the 
circumcision of Jesus, and Ul the visit to Jerusalem for the 
PassoTer, and in the words of Jesus at His baptism : ovra yap 
irpiirov eoriv fffuv irkrjpSurai nourav biKcuoavvrfVj Matt. iii. 15. 

Another religious and intellectual conception which filled a 
large space in the thought of the post-Exile period, and which 
indeed created a literature of its own, was the conception of 
wisdom, in its highest sense closely identified with the creative 
power of God, but extending over the whole field of human ' 
knowledge. 

A further marked characteristic in the circumstances of the 
Nativity distinguishing the family and kinsfolk of Jesus, and 
those in closest sympathy with them, is the revival of the 
Hebrew poetical genius which produced the Benedictus, the 
Magnificat, and the Nunc dimittis, and which appears repeatedly 
in a form of supreme beauty in the words of Jesus. But all these 
thoughts of the kingdom, these hopes, aspirations, religious 
tendencies, and intellectual gifts which surrounded and inspired 
the childhood of Jesus must also have influenced the spiritual 
growth of St James. The effect is visible in the Epistle, when, 
apart from the close and special parallelism to the words of 
Jesus, the thoughts of this gospel of the childhood are also 
traceable : as e.g. the unity of Israel^ implied in the greeting 

1 It is interesting to trace in the names of the * brethren of the 
Lord' some indioUion of such Messianic thoaghts as the reunion of 
the twelve tribes of Israel and the restoration of the kingdom. Jacob 
(James) and Joseph, Simon and Judas, are representative names. 
Jacob by his second divinely imparted name is wie eponymous hero 
of Israel, Joseph the second founder of the race: to shew they signify 
the restored uni^ of Israel, comp. *0 thou Shepherd of Israel, thou 
that leadest Joseph like a sheep,' Ps. Ixxx. 1. Simon and Judas are 
memorable Maccabean names; Judas, the warrior who organised 
victory for his people, b.o. 166, and Simon, the mighty high-priest 
and king in whose reign the sovereign right of coining money was 
secured for the Jews, b.c. 142. And that hopes of a Maccabean 
restoration, or of a kingdom restored on the lines of Maccabean 
sovereignty, were mingled with the hopes of a Davidic monarchy in 
the Messianic expectation appears among other proofs from the title 
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with which the Epistle opens; the excellence of wisdom {<ro<l>ia)f 
ch. i. 5, iii. 16 ; the reverence for the Law ; the exaltation of the 
poor, the attribute of peace, St Li^ke i. 73, ii. 14 (comp. St James 
iii. 18); and above all the gift of poetical expression con- 
spicuously present in this Epistle. See mfra p. xlL 

(7) The unbelief of the * Brethren' dwring <ywr Lord's Ministry. 

Soon afber Jesus entered on His ministry Nazareth ceased to 
be His homa He left His mother and His brethren 'for the sake 
of the Gospel.' In John ii 12, we read that after the miracle in 
Cana He 'went down to Capernaum, he and his mother and his 
brethren and his disciples : and there they abode not many days.' 
But when Jesus retiurned from Judaea (John ii. 43, 54), and 
revisited Nazareth, He was rejected by His fellow-townsmen 
(Luke iv. 16 — 30), after which He made Capernaum His home 
(Matt. iv. 13; Luke iv. 31). 

The reason for this separation from His kinsfolk may be 
traced in His answer to one who told Him that His mother and 
His brethren desired to speak with Him: "Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren? For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother ** (Matt. xii. 47—50; Mark iii. 32 — 35; Luke 
viii. 20, 21). The tone of rebuke for unbelief discernible here is 
intensified even to indignation on the occasion of a second visit 
to Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 54 — 58 ; Mark vi. 1—6), when His own 
brethren having joined in the rejection of Jesus, He exclaimed, 
"A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own house": St Mark (vi. 4) 
adds : " He marvelled because of their unbelief." This prepares 
us for the explicit statement in St John vii. 2 — 10, " Even his 

'King of the Jews,' which dates from Maccabean times, and is not 
found in the earlier history of Israel. 

That this nomenclature cannot have been accidental appears from 
the fact that three out of those named appear in the group of friends 
and disciples who immediately surrounded Jesus, and in compara- 
tively few instances beyond that group. Of the twelve Apostles, two 
are named Simon, two Judas, and two James or Jacob. 
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brethren did not believe on him" (ovfic oi ad€X</>ot avrov firiarcvop 
€li avTov) ; the tense indicates the persistent unbelief. 

The passage, however, shews continued intercourse between 
Jesus and His brethren, while indicating a profound difference in 
religious position, and inability on their part to recognise Christ 
or to understand His work : " The world cannot hate you ; but 
me it hateth, because I testify of it, that its deeds are evil." The 
context marks the intention of Jesus to be independent of His 
brethren, in action — which like elder brethren they endeavoured 
to control The answer to them is the same in effect as the 
answer to Mary at the marriage in Cana. Comp. John vii. 8, 
with John ii. 4* 

(8) The Conversion of St James. 

We now pass to the days which followed the Resurrection. 
When the Eleven Apostles were gathered together after the 
Ascension the brethren of the Lord were with them (Acts i. 14). 
A momentous change had taken place in their spiritual lives, of 
which very little is said in Holy Scripture. One expression, how- 
ever, of St Paul explains everything. Speaking of the risen Lord 
, St Paul writes (1 Cor. xv. 7) : "then he appeared unto James ; then 
to all the apostles." The result of that appearance of the risen 
Lord was a changed life and a changed belief. James was re- 
ceived without hesitation among the number of believers ; and 
shortly afterwards we find him occupying the highest position in 
the Church at Jerusalem. " He was," says Eusebius {ff. E, ii. 1), 
" the first to be entrusted with the See {6p6vov) of the Church in 
Jerusalem." 

A strange tradition is preserved in The Oospd according to 
the Hebrews that the Lord went to James and appeared unto 
him, for James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that 
hour wherein he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he saw 
Him rising again from the dead... bring a table and bread... and he 
took up the bread and blessed and broke and afterward gave to 
James the Just, and said to him, ' My brother, eat thy bread, for 
the Son of Man is risen from them that sleep.' (Nicholson, The 
Oospel according to the Hebrews^ pp. 66 — 68.) 

62 
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From the great difficulty of supposing the presence of James 
the brother of the Lord at the Last Supper, Bishop Lightfoot has 
suggested that the true reading is Dominus not Domini, the 
familiarity of the expression * the cup of the Lord' having misled 
the scribe. In that case the words would be, " wherein the Lord 
had drunk the cup." (Lightfoot's Oalatians, p. 266.) 

The tradition may contain a substratum of truth. Sub- 
stantially indeed it fails in with St Paul's record of the Lord's 
appearance to St James referred to above. 

(9) Position in the Church of Jerusalem. 

The circumstances of St James's election to the presidency or 
bishopric of the Church in Jerusalem are not narrated in the 
Bible. But it is not difficult to conjecture the motives which led 
to the choice. The brother of the Lord had now become a 
believer, he had been honoured by a special revelation from the 
risen Christ : he had already gained a reputation for sanctity 
of life both among the disciples and the Jews^ The rest would 
follow naturally. His near kinship to the Lord— possibly the 
nature of the communication when He appeared to His * brother' 
— possibly a resemblance of voice and manner and looks such 
as is found in those who have been associated from childhood — 
would combine to give to St James an authority and position in 
the Church which would be tacitly and unhesitatingly admitted 
by all the brethren. 

(10) His great influence. 

The few direct references to St James in the Acts and Epistles 
point to his leading position in the Church. The news of St 
Peter's release frx)m prison is sent expressly and at once to 
'* James and the brethren" (Acts xii. 17). He presides and pro- 
nomices the decision at the Conference held at Jerusalem on the 
admission of Gentiles to the Church (Acts xv. 13 — 21) ; and again 

^ So high was this reputation with the Jews that his death was 
assigned as one of the causes which caUed down the wrath of Gk>d 
upon Jenisalem that ended in its destruction. St James held a 
position which was only once possible in the history of the Christian 
Church. 
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at a gathering of the brethren, to receive a report of St Paul's 
mission work, the preeminence of St James is indicated by the 
language of St Luke : " And on the day following Paul went in 
with us unto James ; and all the elders were present'' (Acts xxi. 
18). In Qalatians ii. 9, St James is named before Cephas and 
John as one of those "who were reputed to be pillars." In this 
passage the division of mission work is named, " that we (Paul 
and Barnabas) should go xmto the Qentiles, and they unto the 
Circumcision." An injunction very characteristic of St James is 
added : " Only they would that we should remember the poor." 

The passage shews complete agreement between the two great 
leaders, St James and St Paul^ and is also quite in harmony with 
the decision of the Conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 18). The 
expression however in verse 12 of the same chapter of Qalatians, 
Tivai awo *liiK»^y and the incident which follows, seem to point 
to a deepening difference between the Jewish and Gentile divi- 
sions of the Christian Church. The words, however, have been 
unduly pressed, and it is quite possible that the envoys or 
disciples of St James may have gone far beyond St James's own 
views in their language and acts. 

(1 1 ) iTw ascetic life. 

Some further particulars of St James's life are recorded in a 
fragment of Hegesippus preserved in Eusebius {H. E,u, 23), "He 
was holy from his mother's womb, he drank not wine nor strong 
drink {a-iKepa^ Heb. "^Dg^: comp. St Luke i. 15), nor did he eat 
flesh ; no razor came to his head, nor did he anoint himself with 
oil, nor usis the bath. To him alone was it permitted to enter the 
holy place, for his clothing was of linen, not of wool. Alone he 
used to go into the temple {vaov) and would be found upon his 
knees praying for the remission of his people's sins, so that his 
knees became hard like those of a camel through continuously 
bending them in the worship of God. On account of his exceed- 
ing righteousness he used to be called bUaios koL <off\ias." The 
meaning of the second word is explained to be nepioxri rod Xaov 
Koi diKotoavvrj. 
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(12) HU death. 

In the end the Scribes and Pharisees finding that the faith of 
Christ greatly increased through the preaching of St James, 
persuaded him to staod on the pinnacle of the Temple, in the 
hope that he would there dissuade the people, from following the 
Crucified One. St James, however, cried with a loud voice : 
" * Why ask ye me concerning Jesus the Son of Man ? He is seated 
in Heaven on the right hand of the mighty power, and He will come 
on the clouds of heaven.' Thereupon they flung down the Just 
One, and then stoned him, since he was not killed by the fall. 
Then he turned and knelt, saying, *• I beseech thee. Lord Qod, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.' Then 
one of the priests of the sons of Rechab cried saying, * Cease, what 
are ye doing ? the Just One prayeth for us.' And then one of 
them, a fuller, took the club with which he beat the clothes and 
smote the Just One on the head. And in that manner did 
James suffer martyrdom." Hegesippus adds : " And they biuried 
him in the place beside the Sanctuary (r^ ya^)." 

There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of this 
accoimt. The narrative is natural and unforced and describes a 
death in harmony with what is known of the life of St James. 

(13) Agreement of the Contents of the Epistle with the above 
facts. 

Tested by the features and incidents of that life which are 
known to us, the internal evidence for the authenticity of the 
Epistle is both strong and subtle. Strong in direct harmony with 
acknowledged circumstances of his life, and subtle in undesigned 
coincidence with position and antecedents. 

Of the topics of the Epistle, some are precisely such points 
as might have been referred to the Bishop of the Church in 
Jerusalem, points on which direction from him might have been 
expected. Some of them irresistibly recall the spirit of religious 
thought which pervades the utterances of the group of pious 
Jews to which the holy family belonged. Among these are the 
praise of wisdom, the doom of the proud, the excellence of 
poverty, the indifference to external rank. Other expressions 
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again suggest, without verbally repeating, the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus in such a way as to indicate the result of long 
familiar intercourse rather than the express reproduction of a 
scholar. Other features of the Epistle reflect the personal 
character of the author. The ascetic tone — the contempt of 
riches — the sense of freedom and of spiritual independence — the 
stern attitude towards the rich oppressor — ^the pious behef in the 
efficacy of prayer — the joy in conversions. 

An argument against the authenticity of the Epistle has been 
drawn from the excellence and originality of the Greek style in 
which it is written. But such an argument impHes a precon- 
ception of the possibilities of learning available for James, which 
does not rest on evidence. At the same time the perfection 
of the style has been exaggerated. Full of force and vigom* it 
undoubtedly is — words and phrases are admirably suited to the 
exact expression of the ideas intended to be conveyed. But the 
form and idiom are for the most part Hebraic. There is an 
absence of the more delicate uses of Greek construction, and 
certainly an absence of that facility of expression and idiomatic 
usage which are characteristic of a writer using his native tongue. 

The subject-matter and some features in the style of the 
Epistle may be explained by the position held by St James and 
the circimistances of the time. 

We have seen that it was to St James that the news of St 
Peter's escape from prison was first conveyed, and that when 
St Paul went up to Jerusalem after his conversion he saw none 
of the Apostles except Cephas and James the brother of the 
Lord. Again, when St Paul revisited Jerusalem on his return 
from Greece and Macedonia St Luke tells us that, *on the day 
following he went in with us unto James, and all the elders were 
present' (Acts xxi. 17). What was done by St Paul must have 
been done by thousands of Christians who came up to Jerusalem. 
Bishops and Elders from distant Churches would find that the 
greatest interest of a visit to Jerusalem centered in the person of 
the Lord's brother. Every question concerning the welfare of 
the Church, every dispute in doctrine, each instance of persecu- 
tion or suffering would be referred to the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
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In these circumstances it would be natural to expect from 
St James an authoritative message to distant communities of 
Jewish Christians such as this Epistle contains. There is a 
certain abruptness of style, an absence of introduction and of 
constructive links between the topics treated of which would be 
naturally characteristic in a letter written, not as a treatise on 
Christian doctrine, but in answer to appeals made from a dis- 
tance to a central living authority. The variety and range of 
subjects and the emphasis laid on special points may well be 
due to the same cause. 

(14) Recent objections to the atUhentidt^ of the Epistle 
noticed. 

From the fifth century downwards the claim of this Epistle 
to Apostolic authority was scarcely questioned, until in the 16th 
century the early doubts were revived on entirely different 
grounds. In his prol^omena to the New Testament (a.d. 1522) 
Luther terms the Epistle of St James, 'an Epistle of straw' 
(eine recht strohende Epistel), partly (1) because of its supposed 
antagonism to Pauline doctrine and its assertion of righteousness 
by works, partly (2) because of the absence of such important 
topics as the sufferings, the death, the resurrection and the 
ascension of Christ. It is shewn below (ch. v.) that the first of 
these objections rests on a misconception of St James's argument 
and its relation to St Paul's teaching. (2) The argument from 
omission is always precarious and in this case the circumstances 
in which the Epistle originated would fully account for the 
omissions noticed by Luther. 

More recent criticism has laid stress on : (1) the difficulty of 
finding an occasion for the Epistle : why, it is asked, should 
St James have written to the Dispersion ? (2) the improbabihty 
that St James, the Lord's brother, should have written in op- 
position to St Paul; (3) the supposed inconsistency between 
St James ii. 25 and Hebrews xi. 31 ; (4) the improbability that a 
Galilean peasant like St James should possess the power of 
writing in the Qreek style of this Epistle. 

The answer to these questions will, it is hoped, be found in 
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the foregoing remarks. On (3) it may be added that there is no 
real opposition between righteousness by faith and righteousness 
by works that spring from faith. 

On the whole the ancient tradition may be confidently re- 
affirmed. The weakness of the external evidence is more 
apparent than real, and the internal testimony is indisputably 
strong and cogent 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DATE OF THE BFIBTLB AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
IN WHICH IT WAS WRITTEN. 

If we admit the validity of the argument for the authenticity 
of this Epistle the question of date is confined to a narrow hmit 
of time. Nevertheless it is important to determine, if possible, 
whether St James wrote before or after the Epistles of St Paul 
had become widely known in the Church, as this is a point which 
bears on the exegesis of the Epistle : and further whether he 
wrote before or after the great Conference held in Jerusalem 
A.D. 52, in regard to the admission of the Qentiles into the 
Christian Church. 

There are two considerations which point to a very early date 
for the Epistle : — (1) the Judaic type of Christianity apparent in 
it ; (2) the absence of controversy on subjects which came into 
dispute about the time of the Conference in Jerusalem or soon 
afterwards. 

1. It may be safely asserted that, for some years after the 
memorable Day of Pentecost and the birth of the Christian 
Chiu^h, there was no visible and external separation between 
the disciples of Christ and the Jewish community. The Chris- 
tians stiU worshipped in the Temple and in the synagogues, and 
practised circumcision. 

In this the first disciples followed the example of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, who uniformly taught in the synagogues, or in the 
Temple, and with His fellow-countrymen observed the appointed 
feasts and ordinances of the Law. 

St Paul himself, to whom the Apostleship to the Gentiles was 
divinely entrusted, was no exception to this rule. In every city 
which he visited in the course of his missionary journeys he 
resorted in the first instance to the synagogues of the Jews 
(Acts adii. 14 ff., xv. 1 ff., xvi. 13, xvii. 1, 10, xviiL 4). More- 
over when the larger infusion of Qentile converts had excited 
the wrathful jealousy of the Jewish Christians (Acts xxi. 20), 
St Paul by the advice of St James and the other Apostles took 
certain men who were under a vow, and " purifying himself with 
them went into the temple, declaring the fulfilment of the days of 
purification, until the oflfering was offered for every one of them " 
(Acts xxi. 26) ; thus purposely and conspicuously declaring his 
adherence to the ancient rites. 

It is clear then that even after the Conference at Jerusalem 
A.D. 52, the Jewish converts as distinct firom the Gentiles were 
expected to observe exact conformity with the Law. Before that 
Council, and at the period in which we are disposed to place 
the date of this Epistle, the Church in Jerusalem must have 
consisted almost entirely of converts from Judaism among whom 
the question of separation from their brethren had not yet been 
stirred. 

Such was the condition of the Juda^o-Christian Church over 
which St James presided and from which the Jewish com- 
munities of the Eastern Dispersion derived their Christianity. 
It may be noted that this phase of Christianity was not 
destined to last long. At the date when the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written the Christian Church appears at any rate 
to have been dissociated from the Temple services, and the fall 
of Jerusalem finally broke the link between Judaism and the 
form of Christianity allied with it. What remained of Judaao- 
Christianity lapsed into Ebionism and various forms of heresy. 

The very circumstance of the limited duration of Judseo- 
Christianity serves to fix the date of the Epistle to St James; if 
our contention be correct, that it was addressed to a Christian 
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community whose relations with Judaism were still close, and at 
a time when Christianity had not been generally recognised as 
hostile to the synagogue and Temple worship. 

One specially interesting indication of the early epoch in the 
history of Christianity at which the Epistle was written is the 
occurrence of the word 'synagogue * to denote the Christian place 
of assembly (ch. ii. 2). Nothing is more natural than that, in the 
circumstances which we have sketched, the new brotherhood 
should form synagogues of its own. This was no imusual thing. 
Hundreds of small communities in Judaism had separate syna- 
gogues. The Rabbinical writers counted 480 of these in Jeru- 
salem alone : and, although the number may be exaggerated, the 
fact that small bodies of Jews like the Libertines and the 
Cyrenians had their own sjniagogues in Jerusalem confirms the 
substantial truth of the statement (see Acts vi. 9). 

The Christian synagogue would answer precisely to the 
meeting place of one of these Jewish communities. In its main 
features the service would follow the pattern of the Jewish syna- 
gogue ritual. Indeed traces are discernible in the 2nd chapter of 
the Acts of the formation of such a Christian synagogue in 
which the disciples met for instruction and worship and the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 

The Christian synagogues like those of the Jews would be 
open to all who chose to enter. And to the poor Christian Jews 
it would be a temptation, which can be imderstood, to welcome 
the appearance of a rich man — a possible convert — within the 
walls of their little synagogue. 

It is easy to believe that a Church constituted on these 
principles and having its origin in Jerusalem would look for 
guidance and inspiration to the brother of the Lord. All ques- 
tions of difficulty would be referred to him for decision, and by 
means of the frequent communications between the Jews in 
Jerusalem and their brethren in distant provinces, St James 
would be kept informed of the spiritual condition of the Churches 
of the Dispersion. Such an Epistle as this which we possess 
would be the natural outcome of questions and information of 
this kind : its informal character — the abruptness of its begin- 
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ning — the variety and to a certain extent the simplicity of the 
topics treated of may be explained on this hypothesis. 

The existence of persecution is supposed to point to a later 
date for this Epistle. But the persecutions alluded to are of a 
primitive type and such as that which arose after the death of 
St Stephen, a persecution which extended as far as to the distant 
settlement of Jews in Damascus. It was such a persecution as 
that in which St Paul himself engaged in his unconverted days; 
such as he too himself was exposed to when he taught that 
Jesus is the Christ in the cities and synagogues of Pisidia and 
Macedonia. It was persecution not by the Qentiles as yet, but 
by the Pharisaic party among the Jews, who resented that which 
appeared to be an attack upon the Law and the traditiona It 
was persecution of the poor by the unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible rich, such as had appeared in every period of Jewish 
history, and which was specially denounced by the Hebrew 
prophets when it shewed itself among the ancestors of the Jews 
of the Dispersion. 

That persecution under the form of judicial process (ch. ii. 6) 
was possible is shewn by recently discovered inscriptions, which 
prove the autonomy of Jewish communities in the cities of the 
Roman Empire previous to a.d. 70, but not affcer that date^. 

2. It is by referring the Epistle to this primitive stage in 
the history of the Christian Church, that we are able to account 
for the absence of much of the controversial matter which enters 
into other Epistles. There were no Judaizers to be attacked, 
because as yet Gentile Christianity had not taken a recognised 
position in the Church, and Judaism did not yet exist in that 
hostile form which it afterwards assumed. Nor as yet had such 
heresies crept in as were afterwards found at Colossao — ^no false 
doctrine about the resurrection as at Corinth — no despondency 
as to the delay in the Advent of Christ, and therefore no need of 
such warnings and consolations as were addressed to the Thessa- 
lonians or to the Hebrews a few years later. 

^ See ProfesBor Bamsay in Expositor for April, 1895, p. 273. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE FIB8T READERS OF THE EPISTLE. THE TWELVE 
TRIBES IN DISPERSION. 

The dispersion of Israel originated in the deportation of the 
inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom to Assyria after the con- 
quest of Samaria by Sargon (b.c. 722). The cities in which the 
captives were placed, Halah and Gozan, point to the districts 
known to Ptolemy as Chalcitis and Gauzanitis ; and Habor, ' the 
river of Gozan' (2 Kings xvii 6), is identified with the Khabour, 
an affluent of the Upper Euphrates. In a little more than a 
hundred years from the captivity of Israel, Judah shared the 
same fate, and, with the exception of a small remnant, was 
carried in captivity to Babylon and the adjoining regions. 

The successive retmns under Zerubbabel (b.c. 537) and Ezra 
(b.c. 458) left a large proportion, probably the vast majority of 
Israel and Judah, in Babylonia and the surrounding countries. 

Hence the captivities of Israel and Judah, which were in the 
first instance penal, resulted in the permanent settlement of 
large and flourishing Hebrew colonies in the regions bordering 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

At the fall of Jerusalem the stream of Jewish migration began 
to flow into Egypt. And subsequently many thousands of 
Jewish fiimilies sought refuge in that coimtry from the persecu- 
tion of the Syrian kings. In Alexandria two of the five quarters 
of the city were chiefly inhabited by Jews. And in Egypt 
generally there were according to Philo hardly less than a 
million Jewish settlers, ovk airobiova-i fivpiddap iKorov ol rr)v 
'AXcfavdpeiav ical rriv ;^<»pay 'lovdaioi Koroikovvrts anh tov rrpos 
AtfivTjv Karafiadfiov fiixpi r&v opiav AWionias, Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 6. From Egypt numbers of Jews found their way to Cyrene. 
In 340 B.C. Artaxerxes Ochus carried Jewish captives from Egypt 
to the settlements of their kinsfolk in Babylon, and to Hyrcania 
and the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
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Subsequently Antiochus the Great (223 — 187), who shewed 
the utmost consideration to the Jews, removed 2000 of their 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phrygia 
with the view of infusing a loyal element in the disaffected popu- 
lation of those countries. The same system of deportation 
pushed the Dispersion still further west, for in the year 63 b.c. 
Pompey caused thousands of Jewish prisoners to be conveyed to 
Rome, where several gained their freedom and settled in the 
Trastevere (Philo, De Leg. ad Caium, p. 1014, § 23). But there 
was another cause which tended in the same direction. The Jew 
had now become a keen and experienced trader. With this 
object he passed from city to city and from province to province. 
Syria and Asia Minor, the Greek islands and Roman colonies 
were frequented by Hebrew merchants ^ In this way the Jewish 
race gained a footing in every region of the civilised world, and 
not being confined as other nations within the limits of a single 
region in many places almost outnumbered the native popula- 
tions. 

The list in Acts ii. 9—11 indicates the extent of the Disper- 
sion both in the East and West. But between these two 
branches there was a wide and well-marked difference which it is 
important to note. The Western Dispersion were Hellenists sepa- 
rated in language and in mode of thought and manner from the 
strict Hebrew-speaking Jews who constituted the Eastern Dis- 
persion, and who in common with their Syrian and Palestinian 
brethren bore the honourable title of 'Hebrews,' or even in a 
special sense Hhe Dispersion,' as distinguished frx)m Hhe Dis- 
persion of the Greeks ' — oomp. St John vii 35, firj tls rrp/ dtao-rro- 
pav tS>v '"EXKrjvav ficXXei fropcvccr^ai, xal Sidd(rK€iv roifs ^''EXkfjvas ; 
see also Acts vL 1^. 

^ In Antioch and Damasoas and other Syrian cities there was an 
enormous Jewish population (Joseph. BelL Jud. n. 20. 2, vii. 8. 7), and 
in the proyinces of Asia Minor they were almost if not quite as 
numerous. Comp. Joseph. Antt. xiv.7. 2; BeU. Jud. n. 16. 4, vii. 3. 
3 ; also watr^L di yeua aidep irkiifnfi koX Trdura $6XaxF<ra^ Orae, SyhiU, ni. 
27 ; see Philo, de Leg. ad Caium, p. 1023 b. 

^ Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 7, 9, 
14. 
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Rabbinical expressions are cited ^ shewing the equality of the 
Israelites dwelling in the Eastern Dispersion, and even their 
superiority over the Jews of Palestine. "Unlike the heathen 
countries, whose very dust defiled, the soil of Syria was declared 
clean like that of Palestine itself. So far as purity of descent 
was concerned, the Babylonians indeed considered themselves 
superior to their Palestinian brethren. They had it that when 
Ezra took with him those who went to Palestine, he had left 
the land behind him as * pure as fine flour^.* " 

It is reasonable then to suppose that when St James writes 
to * the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,* without any 
qualifying addition that he addresses himself to the Eastern as 
distinct from the Western or Hellenist Dispersion : in other 
words, to the Jews settled in Syria and Babylonia, who were in a 
preeminent sense *the Dispersion.' How vast that population was 
in those regions may be gathered from the words of Josephus : 
A2 dc hiKa <t)v\a\ iripav eco-lv Ev<l>parov €a>s bcvpo fivpiddes aireipoi 
KCLi dpiBfj^ yvaa-Bfjvai firf bvvap.€vai^ Joseph. Antt, XY. 2. 2. 

It is apparent also that the Christians to whom St James 
wrote belonged to the poorer classes, the rich who are alluded 
to in the Epistle being unconverted Jews and not members of 
the Christian Church ; see notes on i. 10, ii. 1, iv. 13. This 
condition of things corresponds with what we read elsewhere of 
the early Church. The relief of the poor became the first act 
of Church organization, and notwithstanding the generosity of 
wealthier members the Church in Jerusalem relapsed into 
poverty and stood in need of pecuniary assistance (Acts vi. 1; 
Rom. XV. 26). Probably too St PauVs description of the Church 
of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 26 — 28) applied to many other Christian 
communities. During the first decades of its history then the 
Church was the Church of the poor. Moreover it was a 
persecuted Church. This appears both from the Epistle of 
St James and from the Acts of the Apostles. 

Further than this internal evidence does not permit us to 

^ See Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr. Addenda to 1 Cor. xiv. eh. ii. §§ 1 and 
2, p. 568. 
' Ederaheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. z. p. 9. 
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specialise. We cannot say to what particular Church or Ohurches, 
Syrian or Babylonian, the Epistle was originally sent, or even 
whether it was strictly speaking encyclical, as the opening words 
suggest, or called forth by definite circumstances of a special 
community. A certain vividness €tnd force of expression seems 
to indicate actual occurrences. The incident of the rich man 
entering the synagogue (ch. iL 1 — 4) reads like the description 
of a scene from life, the wavering of some, the views of others 
concerning £Euth and temptation, the description of internal 
quarrels and particular acts of oppression — all these seem drawn 
from the actual experience of some one Christian community. 
At the same time what was specially applicable to one Church 
would be fiill of lessons to all where the general circumstances 
and characteristics would be similar. 

It is, however, an interesting and important point that in 
addressing his Epistle to the twelve tribes St Jfiunes expresses 
the belief in a still complete and united Israel, which appears as 
a settled conviction in post-Exilian thought 

Thus in the letter of Aristeas relating to the LXX. transla- 
tion the high-priest Eleazar is represented as sending to Ptolemy 
Philadolphus seventy-two men, that is, six from each of the 
twelve tribes ; and though four only of the priestly courses re- 
turned from exile (Ezr. ii 36) the original representative number 
of twenty-four was restored. In the New Testament the same 
belief appears in the number of the twelve Apostles, and in 
the promise that they should sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30); in the twelve 
gates of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxL 12); and in the 
sealing of the twelve tribes (Rev. viL 4, foil.). St Paul speaks 
of *the twelve tribes {rh boib^Kaffivkw) earnestly serving Gkxl 
day and night,' Acts xxvi. 7 : and in Rom. xL 25 the Israel 
alluded to includes all the children of Abraham. 

Long after the Apostolic age the Talmudists made legal 
enactments in regard to intermarriage with the ten tribes, 
whose settlements they still recognised in the regions of the 
Euphrates, to which they had been first carried in captivity 
(Lightfoot, Hot, Hebr,^ Addenda to 1 Cor. xiv. ch. iil). 
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This survival of Israel in its completeness is in accordance 
with such Old Testament predictions as that of Amos ix. 9, ' I 
will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, like as com is 
sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the 
earth ' ; and that of Isaiah xi. 12, ^ He shall assemble the outcasts 
of Igrael and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the 
four comers of the earth.,.. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim.' See also Hosea i. 11, *The 
children <3f Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered 
together, and they shall appoint themselves one head, and shall 
go up from the land.' Comp. also Hosea iii. 5, * Afterward shall 
the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their king.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONTENTS OP THE EPISTLE. 

The informal character of the Epistle renders a logical analy- 
sis difficult. It is not a formal treatise, but an authoritative 
reply to questions which had arisen, a bishop's ruling on inci- 
dents and questions of Church life and discipline which had been 
reported to him. 

It may be regarded as a discourse on two practical rules of 
the Christian life : (a) Eesistance to temptation, or virofiovrf : 
temptation being a necessary condition of the Christian life. 
(b) Activity in the Christian graces, of which tt/oto and TKeos 
are leading examples. 

The various topics of the Epistle may be exhibited more in 
detail as follows : 

Introduction, i. ver. 1. 

1. Temptation, (a) From without, i. 2—4. (1) Wisdom, 
prayer, stedfastness, the Divine helps in temptation, 6 — 8. 
(2) Temptation, implying oppression, introduces the con- 
nected subject of the rich and poor, and the Old Testament 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked (as a cause of 
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temptation or trial), 9—11. (b) The reward of victory 
over temptation, 12. (c) Temptation from within, moral 
or religious error, 13 — 18. 

2. The Christian life and character and worship, incidentally 
arising from the thought of temptation as moral or 
religious error, 19 — 27. 

8. Christian equality — ^the sin of preferring persons practically 
a transgression of the whole Law — a fresh topic probably 
suggested by letter or conversation, but connected with the 
preceding paragraph, especially with the thought of wor- 
ship, ii. 1 — 13. 

4. Faith, a subject suggested by the consideration of Christian 
law. Its true condition; fhiitfolness in works; faitii as 
isolated and separated from its works an impossible con- 
ception, as impossible as charity without charitable acts, 
mercy without almsgiving, or wisdom without its practical 
result in conduct. This idea of faith is consistent with 
the great, familiar, often-quoted examples of Abraham and 
Bahab. In fact without works there is no vitality in faith, 
any more than there would be vitality in the body without 
breath, ii. 14—26. 

5 Temptations of the tongue, (a) Ambition to become teachers 
(Babbis). (&) Vain or slanderous speech, iii. 1 — 12. 

6. The two wisdoms, earthly and heavenly; a topic arising 

from the thought of a right and wrong use of the tongue, 
iii. 13—18. 

7. Contention and strife; an expansion of the preceding subject. 

(ir6\tf/Lio(, the keynote of the paragraph, stands in imme- 
diate contrast to eZ/n^vi;, which is a note of the heavenly 
wisdom.) The struggle against the flesh, which is the root 
of evil contention, iv. 1 — 12. 

8. Parenthetic. An address to the wealthy unconverted Jews. A 

condemnation of selfish and indulgent lives, iv. 13 — ^v. 6. 

9. Longsuffering in temptation and the great motive for this — 

the parotuia of Christ, v. 7 — 11. 

10. Conclusion: a summary statement of points in Christian 

life and conduct, generally connected with the leading sub- 
ject of the Epistle, and more immediately with the teaching 
on the right use of the tongue, (a) Swearing, v. 12. (6) 
Prayer, 13—18. (c) Conversion, 19, 20. 
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The ethical and practical character of the Epistle is a note 
of the earlier stage of the Christian Church, when the first and 
most necessary step was to secure pure and honest and noble 
lives in those who were members of the brotherhood. 

That the great Christian teachers of the first generation 
should have felt it especially needful to guard the moral side of 
the Christian life, can surprise no one who has even an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the society out of which the Christian convert 
had emerged. On all sides there were in Greek, Boman and 
Oriental civilization moral evils of the gravest kind. In every 
dty to which the Jewish Christian trader went he would find 
some fresh form of vice, some new kind of 'temptation' for 
protection against which the Apostolic warnings were hourly 
needed. See D5llinger, Gentile and Jew, i. 356 n. 

But the preponderance of this ethical teaching certainly 
points to a period in which controversy had not yet become 
acute. Hence the absence in this Epistle of that developed 
Christology which is found in the later N. T. writers. In this 
Epistle there is no mention of the Incarnation, or of the 
sufferings and Crucifixion, or of the blood of Christ or of the 
Atonement or the High-priesthood of Christ, or of prophecy or 
of Baptism or the Eucharist. And in other regions of thought 
there are no less striking silences : there is no mention of the 
Christian attitude to slavery, or to magistrates and rulers: no 
discussion of questions of marriage, or of the Christian ministry. 
Such omissions are, however, all explicable in view of the spe- 
cial circumstances which seem to have called forth the Epistle, 
and are indeed if properly considered evidences both of its 
genuineness and of its early date. 



CHAPTEB V. 

ST JAMES AND ST PAUL— FAITH AND WORKS. 

Thb supposition of €tn antagonism between St James and 
St Paul on the subject of faith and works rests on a very slender 
foundation, and would probably have had very inconsiderable 

o2 
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influence on Christian thought had it not been for the great 
influence of Luther. 

If indeed the words of St James (ch. ii. 14, folL) are an attack 
upon St Paul, the immense significance of them can hardly be 
overrated. For to oppose St Paul on this point, and to assert 
the saving efficacy of the works of the law, would be to advocate 
Judaism in the Christian Church. It would mean that this 
Epistle contains a protest against the position authoritatively 
maintained by St Paul and sanctioned by the conscience of 
Christendom throughout the Christian centuries — a wholly un- 
tenable proposition. And yet those who see in these words an 
argimient against the Pauline view of Christianity can take no 
middle course. St James is either the advocate of that form of 
Jewish Christianity which St Paul condemns, or he is not. 

But if it is to be supposed that these words contain a delibe- 
rate argument against St Paul's position, what an inadequate 
treatment this would be of that great crucial question ! Again, 
is it conceivable that the Church would have sanctioned and 
left in the Canonical Scriptures two contradictory views of this 
essential matter ? 

Happily it is only a very superficial view of the passage that 
demands an hypothesis of this kind. No 'reconciliation' is 
needed ; for the arguments of the two great Apostles are not 
on the same plane. The errors attacked are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. 

St Paul's argument is in opposition to those who claimed to 
be justified by an exact performance of an external ritual, and 
who desired to carry into Christianity the whole Jewish cere- 
monial law. St James, on the other hand, is opposing the 
conception that faith without works is possible or that in any 
sense it can be the saving and central principle of the Christian 
life. The teaching of St James is that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the activity of a living fSEdth is shewn to have 
been the inspiring principle of Hebrew history from Abraham 
to the time of the Maccabees. It is also the teaching of St Paul, 
comp. Titus iii. 1, 8, 14 : the Christians must be : irpbs irav cpyov 
dyaSov eroi/xovy.,.. Titus is to exhort iva <f>povTiia>(rtv KaXav epyav 
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irpotaraa-Sai oi TreiriarevKOTes Bc^, and see as strictly in accord- 
ance with St James's teaching, Rom. ii. 13, ov yap oi oKpoaTal rod 
vofiov diKCUOi Trapa r^ $€<Oy aXX' oi Troiryral vofiov BiKaia>0rj(rovTat. 

Up to this time indeed the observance of the Law was un- 
questioned by Jewish Christians. The controversy in which 
St Paul was engaged originated when the growth of the Gentile 
element in the Church and the rise of the Judaizing faction 
created the necessity of a further development of Christianity, 
and of a clearly defined relationship to Judaism, which had then 
assumed an attitude of hostility to the preaching of St PauL 

The danger against which St James directs his argument is, 
that an imfruitfiil theoretical belief should take the place of 
activity in good works. The danger corresponded, indeed, to 
Pharisaism in the Jewish Church. With the Pharisees *dead 
works,' the mechanical carrying out of defined rules uninspired 
by a living faith, ruined true religion. The corresponding danger 
against which St James contends was, that a dead or dormant 
faith without works should destroy the vital energy of the 
Christian life. 

The two Apostles have indeed the same moral standpoint, 
and whenever a close similarity of expression occurs it is pro- 
bable that the original teaching is to be referred to St James 
rather than to St Paul. St James was a follower of Christ 
before St Paul. And when St Paul visited Jerusalem after his 
conversion, the exposition of Christianity by St James with the 
authority of the Lord's Brother may well have contributed to 
the moulding of his faith. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BOMB LEADING THOUGHTS IN THE EPISTLE I <TO<^la—ni(ms — 
ir€ipa<rfi6s — VTrofWvrj, 

If this Epistle is the earliest of Christian documents which 
has descended to us, it becomes of special interest and import- 
ance to examine the leading words and expressions which occur 
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in it, and to consider more fully than is possible in the notes the 
thoughts and associations which are attached to them. 

1. Twice in the Epistle St James speaks of o-o^ia or wisdom ; 
in ch. i. 5, where with a kind of abruptness, as though (ro<^ta 
woidd be acknowledged as the first object. of desire, it is men- 
tioned as a subject of prayer, and in ch. iii. 13 — 18, where th^*e 
is a contrast between (rcx^/a ^»$€v Kartpxpfxivrf and cirtycior 
arxfiia. 

The inquiry to be made then is, what was St James's concep- 
tion of 0-0010, and what is meant by the distinction between the 
two wisdoms (iii. 13 — 18)1 

The term (ro(l>ia conveyed a very definite series of meanings 
to the Greek mind before it came in contact with Hebrew 
thought It meant first of all skill in any art or handicraft in 
its most excellent and subtle form: ovdev SXXo arnxalvovrfs rrfv 
(ro<l>lav fj art dpcr^ Tiyvris eariv, JEth. Nic. VI. vii. 2. In a higher 
sense it is the most exact of sciences, aKpt^uranj rSw €in<mifjMv : 
lastly it is a science of that which is most prized, the highest of 
existences, that is, the Divine existence of pure immutable being. 

In some of these senses the use of a'o<l>ia and o-o^f in the 
LXX. is synonymous with their use in Greek philosophical 
literature. Oholiab and Bezalel are 0'o<^i, just as Phidias and 
Polycletus are o-o^oc. And the highest conception of o-o(^ta in 
Greek thought approaches very nearly to the 'wisdom from 
above ' described by St James. But the Hebrew idea of ax><t>ia 
has a meaning and history of its own. The Hellenic (ro<f>ia is 
indeed deliberately set aside by St Paul as alien to the Christian 
system, 1 Cor. i. 18 — 28 ; and in PhiL iv. 8 the leading philoso- 
phic terms dperri and cn-aivos are named with evident disparage- 
ment. When St James therefore speaks of o-o^ia in this Epistle 
it is the a-ocfiia of Hebrew thought and literature. It was a con- 
ception of great beauty, which grew up in the later part of the 
post-Exile period. When, side by side with the zeal of Judaism 
for a minute and careful observance of the Law, a passion had 
arisen for the pursuit of wisdom, trotfiia^ the most comprehensive 
word of Greek thought, had been chosen to represent this purely 
Hebrew conception, which is embodied and illustrated in the 
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sapiential books of the Bible and the Apocrypha. But the 
Hebrew chokmah or wisdom has a far wider signification than 
the Qreek fro^Uu According to the author of the Wisdom of 
Solomon it is the most perfect principle of guidance in human 
action : wph$ vfids odv, ol rvpawoij oi \oyot novj tva fiaBTjrt (ro<l>iav 
Koi ftri irapaTr4a7ir€.,,\afi7rpa koi dfidpcLVT6s ianv ^ trof^iiay vi. 9, 
12. Step by step o-cx^m leads to union with God : vpotroxfi Si 
vofimv (observance of the laws) fiefiauao'is d<l>Bap(rlaf* d<l>$<ip<ria dc 
eyyvs elvai ttoui deovy 18 — 20,.. ri/i^o'arc a'o<l>iap tva els t6v aiS>va 
paa-ik€v<nfT€, 21. It is a direct emanation from Qod : iraa-a 
(ToKftia napa Kvpiov koi fier airrov tariv els rhv atatvcLy Ecclus. L 1 ; 
and the breath of His power and the reflexion of His brightness : 
drfjLis yap eariv lijs rov Btov bvvdfi€ws,».dtravyaa-fJMydp eartv <f>oyr6s 
dibicv KOI ttroirrpov dKrjKihayrov rrfs rov Beov evepyelas koi elKotv rrjs 
dyaBoTrjTos avrovy Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 26, 26. 

This exalted view of <ro<l>(a gives a depth of meaning to the 
description of the Lord's growth: km 'itjtrovs irpoiKonrev tJ 
(roffila K.r.X., Luke ii. 52, and rh be iraiblov rfi^avevy k<u eKparaiovTOy 
irXrfpovfievov iroffiu^ ii. 40. 

This then, we cannot doubt, was the glowing picture present 
to St James's mind when he spoke of o-o(^ia as the most exalted 
subject of prayer, and as that which cometh from abova This 
latter expression sounds like an echo of the phrase in the Book 
of Wisdom where ao(f>ia is described oa 'an influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty* (a»r6ppo«a rrjs rov wavTOKpd" 
Topos bo^s elXiKpivris), vii. 26. 

It is less easy to determine what the Apostle means us to 
understand by that opposing * wisdom' which he describes as 
earthly, sensual, devilish, enlyeiosy ^x*''^V9 bainovio^drjs. 

While it is true that the notes of the psychic wisdom as 
given by St James are, from a Christian standpoint, a justifiable 
criticism of the prevailing philosophic systems, the question 
arises whether such a warning against the dangers of Greek 
philosophy would be specially needed in those Hebrew com- 
munities to which the Epistle was addressed, and whether 
St James's argument is not rather directed against dangers to 
be found in the distinctively Jewish tendency to a spirit of zeal 
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and fanaticism. At this early stage of Christian history the 
evils which threatened Judaism equally threatened the Judaso- 
Christian body. * Zeal for the Lord ' was an historic word with 
the Jew and had inspired great actions, and the Maocabean 
victories were still a practical argument of success. But this 
noble enthusiasm of former days had now degenerated into a 
blind hatred of foreign domination, and was rapidly tending to 
the fierce spirit which broke out in wild excesses at the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

Therefore, though a more general interpretation need not be 
excluded, it is probable that by the false wisdom of which 
St James speaks, and which is clearly associated with zeal and 
contention and rivalry (c^idcia), is primarily meant that other 
system of life which foimd many supporters at this period and 
which Josephus expressly calls a (^iXoo-o<^(a, ArUt, xviii. i. 1, 
T^ be T€rdfjiTjj tS>v <fnXo(ro<fncov 6 raXcXaiof *lovdas fjyefiav KareoTrj 
k.tX This <f>iKo<ro<f>ia represented the mundane and material 
side of the Maccabean revival. It fostered the expectation of an 
earthly kingdom, and of a Messiah who should overcome the 
armies of the aliens and free Israel from Roman domination ; 
it was €friy€tos. It looked to a time of material prosperity and 
to the satisfaction of desires : it was VrvxcK^ and not TrvevfioTiKri. 
Again, the moving energetic element in this system, that spirit 
of enthusiasm and desperate resistance to foreign power or to 
any infringement of the national religion in its extreme phase, 
exhibited characteristics which closely approached the pheno- 
mena of demoniacal possession : it was dcufiovMrjs* 

2. Another leading thought in this Epistle is embodied 
in the word niaris. So far from this conception being absent, or 
unimportant, in St James's scheme of the Christian life its pre- 
eminent position is implied from the first, ch. i 2. The object 
of St James's teaching is not to eliminate faith as a leading 
principle, but to secmre the sacredness and efficiency of it, and to 
guard against the danger of esteeming faith to be merely an 
intellectual assent to a creed, or a belief in a fact which a man 
might hold without receiving vital inspiration from it. 

Faith as conceived by St James then is an active principle — 
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the energy of the soul in its relation to God. It implies work 
achieved under an invisible and eternal influence which it instinc- 
tively apprehends and appropriates. It is the same inspiring 
quality of great and holy men which the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews enlarges upon as the key to the Divine history of 
Israel. Accordingly works that spring from faith justify in virtue 
of the inseparable union with a living faith. 

3. And if faith is thus the essence and determining quality 
of the Christian life, so that oi iriaT€vovT€s — ^the believers — the 
possessors of Triaris, form the Christian community, it follows 
that conditions must exist by which ttiotis should be continu- 
ously exercised and tested. If the Christians as a body are ol 
irtaT€vovT€s, they are also oi 7r€ipa(6fi€voi. Through irtipaa-fios 
faith becomes an ivipyua^ instead of being simply a bwafus. 
That this was the condition of the Master's life is shewn by the 
expression : vfieU dc core oi diafi€fi€vrfK6T€s fier* efwd iv roh ir€ipa- 
o-fwls fwv, Luke xxii. 28. It also agrees with St Paul's important 
rule : on dia TroXk&v ffkiylr€av d(i rjfms elo'ekde'iv eiy Trjv PaaiXfiav 
Tov $iov, Acts xiv. 22, and with many other passages of Holy 
Scripture. 

4. But from this exercise of faith, in which it is being con- 
tinually tested by different forms of trial (ireipaa-fwis ttoikiKois), 
there results another quality highly and specially characteristic of 
the Christian life, namely, vwofiovri, patience or resistance. Trifms 
represents the active principle, vtrop.ovri the passive principle, 
though in viropjovri there is also an element of action. virop.ovri 
engages itself in resisting evil, wioris in producing good — in 
activities which result from the divinely illimiinated attitude of 
thesouL 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE POETICAL ELEMENT IN THE EPISTLE. 

Poetical form is so marked a characteristic of this Epistle 
and bears so close a relation to the interpretation of it in parts, 
that some explanation of the principles and laws of Hebrew 
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poetry seems to be required in an Introduction. Certain 
poetical elements, such as beautiful and exact expression of 
observed facts in life and nature, suggestiveness, imagination, 
taste, delicate choice of words, find a place in the poetry of all 
nations and of all times. But in regard to form there is great 
diversity. For instance, metre, the chief characteristic of Greek 
and Latin verse, does not in its strict sense of measured syllables 
regularly disposed enter into the art of the Hebrew poet, and 
rhyme, which gives a special charm to much of modem European 
poetry, is also absent from Hebrew poetical composition. At the 
same time the examples quoted below exhibit lines of corre- 
sponding length, and there are many instances where a play on 
the soimd of words produces an effect similar to rhyme. 

One characteristic device of Hebrew poetry is a system of 
acrostics exhibited in several of the Psalms, of which the 119th 
is a specially complex and ingenious example. Other instances 
are Prov. xxxi. 10—31, and Lamentations i. ii. iii. iv. 

But by far the most distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry is 
parallelism ; by which is meant a correspondence by way of like- 
ness or dissimilarity of words, thoughts and clauses, a response 
of line to line and word to word. (1) The commonest form of 
parallelism is where the thought of the first line is repeated in 
the second and emphasized (a) by intensified expression ; as, 

The wicked watoheth the righteous, 
And Beeketh occasion to slay him. 
I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a green tree in his own soil. 

Ps. xxxvii. 82, 35. 

(6) Or by contrast as : 

The fdll soul loatheth an honeycomb: 

But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 

Prov. xxvii. 7. 

(2) Sometimes the parallelism consists of identity of structure 
without either contrast or necessary similarity in sense, as : 

Fire and hail, snow and vapour ; 
Stormy wind, fulfilling his word: 
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Monntftins and all hills; 

Froitfiil trees and all cedars. Fs. cxlviiL 8, 9. 

These are examples of parallelism in its simplest form. But 
the scheme is capable of great variety and extension. Some- 
times from four to eight lines are required to complete the 
system, sometimes the parallelism is shewn in triplets or in 
stanzas of five lines, as : 

Let that day be darkness; 

Let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it. Job iii. 4. 

Sometimes the first line answers to the third and the second to 

the fourth, as : 

As the heavens are high above the earth, 

So high is his goodness over them that fear him: 

As remote as the east is from the west, 

So far hath he removed from us our transgressions. 

Ps. ciii. 11, 12. 

A still more complex structiire, called by Bishop Jebb 'intro- 
verted parallelism,' is when the corresponding lines in a stanza 
are the first and fourth, and the second and third, as : 

My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart shall be glad, even mine: 

Tea, my reins shall rejoice. 

When thy lips speak right things. Frov. xxiii. 15, 16. 

Other instances of this complex character are Psalm Ixxxiv. 
6 — 7, where the stanza consists of six lines : '* Blessed is the 
man...appeareth before God in Zion'' : and Psalm cxxxv. 15 — 18, 
an instance where eight lines are required to complete the 
parallelism : ^'The idols of the nations.,. every one that trusteth 
in them." 

Many other examples might be given of the various modes in 
which the parallelism of Hebrew poetry is exhibited. It was a 
system which required the same constructive skill as the classical 
system, and created a pleasure in expectancy of response at least 
equal to that of the rhymed couplet of English poetry. 

It may also be ol^erved that Hebrew poetry loses less by 
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translation than the poetry of any other nation. It is quite 
possible to retain in a foreign language many of its chief charac- 
teristics — ^length of lines, position of words, the response (or 
contrast) of thought to thought, and even the rhythm which 
gives it its special charm and grace. It is indeed chiefly this 
underlying poetical form and diction of the original to which the 
English Bible owes its strength and beauty of style. 

The strain of poetical inspiration in the Old Testament 
revived in the New. Evidence of this continued gift meets us 
at the opening of the Gospel In the hynm of Zacharias and 
Simeon and in the Psalm of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the beauty 
of artistic form and expression and the peculiar charm of Hebrew 
parallelism reappear in perfection. And it is with the deepest 
and most solemn interest that we trace the same vein of poetry 
in the discourses of our Lord. This is especially observable in 
the most momentous utterances of the Qospel. As instances of 
these may be cited : Matt. x. 34—39, xi. 28 — 30, xx. 25—28, 
and even in the hour of the Passion, Luke xxiii. 28—31. But no- 
where is this characteristic more completely and beautifully 
exhibited than in the Sermon on the Mount, which is indeed 
from first to last thrown into the form of a varied and impressive 
poem, the artistic structure of which can be shewn by analysis^. 
It is significant and deeply suggestive that in this poetic structure, 
next to our Lord's own discourses, this Epistle of St James, the 
brother of the Lord, ranks highest. 

The whole argument is more like the argument of a poem 
than of a regularly constructed treatise. The gradual evolution 
of ideas, one springing from another by which it is suggested, 
the linked digressions and the repeated return to the original 
and pervading thought, bear the same character of a noble and 
artistic poem. 

Among other examples of genuine poetical excellence are the 
vigorous passages on the evils of the tongue (iii. 3—13), the scene 
in the Christian synagogue on the entrance of the wealthy Jew 
(ii. 2—4), the vivid description of trade activity (iv. 13— v. 6), and 
of the cruel and miserly landlord, with the picturesque personifi- 
* Bishop Jebb's Sacred Literature, Sect. ix. 
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cation of the rust or tarnish on the hoarded gold, or the hire of 
the labourers unjustly withheld, itself crying out in accusation. 
And throughout this work there is the poet's grasp of what is 
real and eternal, in contrast with the false and fleeting character 
of human opinion. 

Some further remarks on the poetical passages of the Epistle 
will be made in the notes, but two points of special interest may 
be indicated here, (a) The revival of a poetical gift in a marked 
and striking way in the family of the poet king David is a 
memorable fact. We have seen that it was a characteristic 
charm of our Lord's discourses, that it is noticeable in those 
hymns and psalms which celebrated the events and significance 
of His birth, and that it is found again richly developed in the 
Epistle of the Lord's brother. All this implies in that family or 
group of families the study not only of the words but of the 
form of ancient prophecy, and a proficiency in the same Divine 
art which must have been-cultivated in the ancient schools of the 
prophets. (6) It is a fair inference from this ordered beauty of 
form and artistic diction that such an Epistle as this is not a 
hasty or desultory composition, but the finished result of natural 
powers carefully trained and divinely illuminated. And we may 
further believe that it was purposely moulded in a poetical form 
with a view to the deeper impression and more lasting memory 
which such a form would ensure. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GREEK TEXT OF ST JAMES. 

The text of this Epistle, like other portions of the N.T., rests 
on the evidence of the ancient mss.. Versions, and quotations in 
the works of early writers and liturgies. 

Of the MSB. the following important Uncials are referred to 
in the notes. 
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K. Codex JSinaitictMj assigned to the middle of the ivth 
centiiry. Of the correctors K* was probably a contemporary, 
K^ belongs to the vith century, K*' to the beginning of the vnth 
century. This valuable Codes was recovered by Tischendorf in 
an interesting way from the convent of St Catharine on Mt Sinai 
in the year 1859. It is now at St Petersburg. 

A. Codex AUxandrinus^ vth century. 

This MS. was presented to Charles I. in 1628 by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, formerly Patriarch of Alexandria. 
It passed with the royal collection to the British Museum in the 
year 1753. 

B. Codex VaticanttSj ivth century. 

This is the oldest vellum MS. of the New Testament in 
existence, and of great value and authority in determining the 
text. As the name implies, it is in the Vatican Library, where 
it has been so jealously guarded that for a long time no complete 
collation was possible. Recently however an excellent facsimile 
of the whole has been published. 

C. Codex Uphraemi, a palimpsest of the vth century, of 
great critical value, now in Paris. 

The following ixth centmy mbs. are also cited in these notes. 
E. Codex Moeqtteneis, in the Library of the Holy Synod at Mos- 
cow. L. Codex Angdicus Romanus, in the Angelican Libraiy of 
the Augustinian Monks in Rome. P. Codex Porphyrianue (a 
palimpsest), so called from Bishop Porphyry of St Petersburg, 
to whom it belonged. 

The Versions cannot be used except rarely for the verification 
of Greek words, but they give evidence of the presence or 
omission of words or clauses, and in some cases are so literal 
that their testimony is available for the order of words. The 
following are of the greatest value : 

I. iMtin. There is very little evidence for a Latin version 
of the Epistle of St James earlier than the 4th cent. It is not 
quoted by any early Latin writer, and it is absent from the 
Cheltenham Stichometry, which probably dates from about 
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400 A.D. It has however a place in the ClaFomontane Sticho- 
metrj, and it is quoted, though rarely, by Latin Fathers of the 
4th cent. 

Of * Old Latin * texts we have 

ff^ Cod, Corbiensisy saec. ix, formerly at Corbie in Picardy, 
now at St Petersburg. This ms. now contains the Epistle 
complete, preceded by Ps. Tertullian on Jewish Meats and the 
Epistle of Barnabas. It is not therefore a Biblical MS. It 
ascribes the Epistle to James the son of Zebedee. 

m= quotations in the 'Speculum Augustini,' a collection of 
BibUcal extracts arranged under headings. 

The text of ^ agrees with the quotations of Chromatins of 
Aquileia, a friend of St Jerome. The text of m in this Epistle 
is almost identical with that of the quotations of Priscillian, a 
Spanish heretic of the 5th century. Both our non- Vulgate 
authorities may therefore claim the title of Old Latin, though it 
is obvious what a different meaning and authority the term Old 
Latin has here compared with the case of the Qospels where the 
forms of the 'Old Latin' can be traced back to the second 
century. 

We have also in the Vulgate an already existing text slightly 
revised by St Jerome. The best mss. of the Vulgate are, as in the 
other books, am {=^Cod, AmicUiyiiu, circ. 700 a.d.) and fuld 
(= Cod. FuldensiSj 546 A.D.). 

There are exhaustive essays on the Latin texts of the Epistle 
by Bishop John Wordsworth and Dr Sanday in Stvdia B^lica, 
J. (1885). 

II. Syriac, '' There are three stages in the history of the 
Syriac Canon. The first ignored the Catholic Epistles [including 
therefore our Epistle] altogether. This is represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and by the Homilies of Aphraates, which are 
definitely dated between the years 336 — 345. The second stage 
is marked by the Peshitto Version, which has been called the 
Syriac Vulgate. As far back as that version can be traced it 
included three of the Catholic Epistles, St James, St Peter, 
1 St John. How far this stage overlapped the first it will need 
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closer investigations than have yet been made to determine. 
The great body of the Syrian Church accepted the three Epistles 
which are found in the Bibles alike of the Nestorians and of the 
Jacobites who broke away from orthodox standards in the fifth 
and sixth centuries" (Dr Sanday, Studia Biblicay iii. pp. 245, 246). 
The third stage was the reception of all seven Catholic Epistles. 

It will be seen from this that our Epistle, though not at first 
received by the Syrian Church, gained for itself a place in that 
fourth century revision of the Old Syriac N.T. which is commonly 
called the Peshitto. Whether any translation of the Epistle 
existed before the 4th cent, must therefore remain doubtful. 
The Epistle is of course included in the Harklean revision of 
A.D. 616. 

III. Egyptian, The two most important Egyptian Versions 
of the N.T. are the Bohairic and the Sahidic. The Bohairic 
(formerly called Memphitic) was spoken in Northern Egypt, the 
Sahidic (formerly called Thebaic) in Southern Egypt. The date 
at which the N.T. began to be translated into these dialects is 
uncertain. As far as the Gospels are concerned some scholars 
place it as early as the end of the second century. The two 
Versions represent distinct types of text, the Northern Version 
being the purest, the Southern having some remarkable inter- 
polations. The Sahidic Version of St James is known to us 
only in fragments^. 

^ For the notes on the Latin and Syriao Versions the Editor is 
indebted to Mr F. 0. Burkitt; for that on the Egyptian Version 
to Mr Forbes Bobinson. 
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1 *'Ia#co)/8o9 0€ov Koi Kvpiov ^Irjaov X/oto-ToO Sov- 
Xo9 Tol^ BoiScKa <f>v\al^ Tal^ iv ry hiaairopa 'xalpeiv, 

^Tiaaav '^apcLv i^yqaaade, dSeXffyol fiov, orav iretpaa- 
fioi^ 7r€pL7r€(Tf)T€ ttoiklKoi^, 'yLpdcTKOVTe^ 8tl to SokI/mlov 
vfi&v 7^9 7rtcrT€©9 Karepyd^ercu inrofiovriv, ^rj he vtto- 
fjbovfj epyov rekeiov ix^TO), Iva rJTe reKetoi koX oXoKXrjpoi, 
iv fJirjSevl XeiTrofievov. *€t Be Tt9 Vfi&v \ehreraL ao^la^y 
alrelTCi} irapct tov SvSovto^ Oeov Traaiv o7r\ft>9 koI fiij 
6v€t8l^ovTO^y Kol 8o0ijcr€Tai avrS, ^ alreLro) Be iv 
Triarev, firjSev BvaKpivop^vo^* 6 yap SuiKpvvofievo^ €oi/c€v 
kXvBcdvi daXdaarj^ dvcfiv^ofjuevfp /cat piirvl^Ofjbivip, ^ fit) 
yhp oU<r0(0 6 avBpwiro^ iK€ivo<: on Xijfiyfrerai ri irapct 
TOV Kvpiov, ^dvffp Bly^v^o^, aKardaTaro^ iv nrdaau^ 
Toi^ ohol^ avTOv, ^Kavxo^Oa) Se 6 aS6\^09 6 raireivo^ 
iv T<p {jylrei avTOv, ^^6 8k TrXoiiaio^ iv rfj Ta7r€ivd>a€i 
aifTov, on c&9 avOo^ ')(ppTov irapeKevcrercu. ^^dv&retkev 
yibp ffKiiO^ aifv r& xavacovi, koI i^ijpavev tov ^oprov, 
Kal rd avOo^ avrov i^eirea-ev icaX tj evTrpiireia tov irpoa- 
<oirov avTOv aTrwXero* o{(t6>9 teal 6 irKova-io^ iv rai^ 
iropeiai^ avrov fiapavOrfaerai, ^"M-aKdpio^ dvifp h^ 
v7rofUv€i ireipaa-fiov, Uti SoKifio^ yevofievo^ Xrip^'^rai 
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TOP ari^avov t?)? 5<a>^9, hv iTrrjyyelXaTO T0Z9 dyaTr&aiv 
avTov. 

"MiySet? ireipd^ofievo^ Xerferto in diro 0€ov irei- 
pd^o/iaL. 6 yhp 6eo^ direipaaro^ icmv KaK&Vy ireipd^ei 
Bk avT09 ovheva, ^*€Kaa'TO<; Be Tretpd^eTai viro Tr}<; IBia^ 
eiriOvfiLa^ i^eXKoiievo^ koX heXea^op^vo^' ^^elra rj iiri- 
Bvfila avXXa^ovaa tLkt€l dfiapriav, rf Be dpupria 
diroreXeadela'a diroKvei Odvarov, 

**M^ irXavdaOe, dBeXxfyoi fiov oryaTrrfToL "irdaa 
Boat,^ dyaOri Kal irdv Bdoprjfia reXetov avoodev iariv 
Kara/Saivov dirb tov irarpo^ t&v <f>WTa)Vy trap ^ ovtc 
€VL TrapaXXarfif ^ rpoirrj^ diroaKiaap^a, "/Soi/XT/^el? 
direKxyqaev r)fia^ X&ytp dXr)0€ia<;, €t9 to elvav rjp,a^ 
dirapxvv riva r&v avTov KTia-pArcDv, 

^^"larCy dBeX^oi p.ov wyairr^Tol' eo-ro) Be ird^ av- 
OpcdTTO^ ra^if^ €t9 to aKovaai, ^paBv^ eh to XaX^o-a^, 
fipaBv<; €t? opyqv' *^6pyij ydp dvBpo^ BtKaioo'vvrjv Oeov 
oifK epyd^erai, ^^Bvb dTrodip^voi iraaav pvirapLay koX 
ireptaaeiav KUKta^ ev irpavrijTi Be^aaOe tov ep^^vTov 
Xoyov tov Bvvdp^evov acoaav t^9 -^i/j^A? vp,oov, ^yiveaOe 
Bk TTOirjTal Xoyov, xal firj dxpouTal p^ovov irapaXoyt^O' 
p^evoi eavTov^. ^otl eX Tt9 dKpoaTrj<: Xoyov ea-TLV koX ov 
iroL7)Trj<i, ovTO<i eoi/cev dvBpl KoravoovvTU t^ irpoacDTrov 
T^9 yeveaeo)^ avrov ev ecroTTTptp* ^ KaTevorjaev yap 
eavT^v KoX direXriXvOeVy Koi ev0ea)^ eireXdOero oirolo^ rjv, 
^6 Be irapaKvy^a^ eh vopov TeXetov tov t^9 eXevffepia^ 
Kal irapap^elva^f ovk aKpoaTtf^ €7nXrja'p,oinj^ yev6p,evo^ 
aXXct 7rot7;T^9 epyov, o5to9 fuiKapio^ ev Ty wovija-ei 
avTOv earau "e? Ti9 BoKel dprjcKo^; elvai^ p^rf '^aXiva- 
7G)7cJ>i/ yX&aa-av avTOv dXXct diraT&v KapBiav avTov, 
TovTov puTato^ 7) Oprjaxela, ^dpriaiceLa fcaOapa Kal 
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afilavTO^ irapct t& 0€^ koI irarpl aSri] earlv, iiriaKeTr- 
Tcaffai op^avov<; koX XVP^^ ^^ TV ff^iyfrei avTc^Vy aairCKov 
eavTov Tqpelv air6 roy Koafiov, 

2 ^'ASeX^oi fiov, firj iv irpoa'a>7ro\rjfi'\lriaL<: ^)(€T€ 
Tffv iriaTiv rov Kvpiov fjiJbo^v *\r)aov ^picrrov t% Sof 179. 
^ihv yhp elaeXOr) eh avvarfODy^v vfi&v dvtfp 'XpvaohaK- 
tvKlo^ ev i(T0rJTt Xafiirpa, elaekOrf he koX tttg);^©? ev 
pvirapq, iaffrjri, ^koI eirL^Xey^TiTe eir\ rov if>opovvTa rrjv 
iadrJTa rr)v Xafjuirphv koX etTrrfre' Xv xdOov £Se KoXoi^i, 
Kol TG) TTTODXip etTTrjTe* Xv aTrj0L exec ^ KaOav viro ro 
VTTOTToSvov fiov, *ov BL€Kpldr}T€ €V eauTol^ Kol i^eveaOe 
Kptral BiaXoyiafJiSv 7rovrjp(ov; 

'^^Ajcova-are, dB€\(l>ol fiov dr/amjToL ov^ o ffeo^ i^e- 
Xe^aTO Toif^ irrwxpif^ T<p Koa-fitp TrXovcrlov^ iv iriarei 
KoX fcXrjpovo/jLOV^ rrj^ ^oaiXeLa^i ^9 eirrjyyeiXaTO to?9 dya- 
TT&aiv avTov; ^vfiel^ Be rjTifidaaTe rov tttodxov. ov)(^ 
oi irXovaLOL KaraBvvao'Tevova'vv vfia>p, koI avrol cXkov- 
atv vfjbd<; ek KpLrrfpia; '^ ovk avrol ^^Xaa^p^ovcLv to 
KoXov ovofia TO eTTLKkrjdev €(f}* vfid^ ; ^ei fjuemroi vofiov 
reXelre fiaatXc/cov xard rrjv ypaifyijv ^AyaTHjcei^ rdv 
TrXrjaiov aov 0)9 aeavrov, /ca\a>9 iroielTe* ^el Be 7rpo<ra)- 
TToXrjfi'nTetTe, dfiaprLav epyd^eaffe, iXeyxop^^voi viro 
Tov vofMov 0)9 Trapa^drac. ^^oo-tl^ yap oXov rev vojmov 
rrfprja-rj, Trralay Be iv evi, yeyovev irdvrayv €vo')(p^. "o 
yap ehroiiv M^ fioi'xevcrrj^, elirev xal* Mij <l>ov€varj<;' 
el Be oi) fJLOix^vei^, ^oveveL<i Be, y&yova^ Trapa^drrj^ 
pofiov, "oiJTft)9 XaXelre seal ovtcd^ iroi^elre 0)9 Bid vofiov 
eXevdepLa^ fieXXovre^ Kpiveadai. "^ ydp icpiai^ dveXeo^ 
r& fjbrf TroLTjaavri iXeo^' KaraKairxarat SXeo^ tcplaeayS' 

"Tt TO o<^e\o9, dBeX(f}0L fiov, idv iriarLv Xeyrj Tt9 
^€ti/, epya Be firj exv > fif) Bvvarai f) irlari,^ a&aai 
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avTOv; ^ihv abek^6<; rj aZeK^ yvfivol virdpyjuxriv Koi 
'Kenrofjuepoi rrj^ i^^ipov rpo^^, ^^etirp 84 ti^ avroU ef 
vfjL&V ^TirarfeTe iv elpigvfj, OepfJbalveaOe koX yppTo^ea-Oey 
fjbf) S&T€ Se avToi^ ret iiriri^Seia rov a-dfiaro^y ri rb 
S<l>€\o^; "oSt©? Kol fi irlaTL^y ictv firj exv ^py^ vcKpd 
icTTiv Ka0* kavrriv, "aXV ipel Tt9* 2v Trior lv €;^e«9, 
fca/yi) epya €%a>* Sel^ov fiov rtfv irlcrrcv crov %a)pl9 r&v 
€pya}Vy Korffo aoi Se/fco ix r&v epycov fiov rtfv iriariv, 
^aif 7rf,aT€V€i<i on eh itrrlv 6 deo^; koXw nroieh' kol 
rit Sacfiovia irKTrevova-iv /cat ^plaaovaiv, ^OeKei^; Se 
yv&vai,, cS avOpoDire Kevi, on 17 Triarv^ Xo>pi9 r&v Ipycav 
dpyij iarcv; *^*AI3padfi 6 irarrfp rj^&v ovk i^ lpy€ov 
iSi/caidOffy dvev&yKa^ *\aahK rov viov avrov iirl r6 
dvaiaarrjpiov ; "/8Xe7r€A9 on 17 irlan^ o-iw^pyec roh 
ipyoL^ avrov y xal ck r&v Ipymv 17 Trior- v^ ireKcLooffrjy ^koI 
eirkrjpfoOff 17 ypa^ 17 Xeyova-a* *Fi7ri<rr€v<r€v Se *Al3pa€tfi 
T^ 0€^, /eat iXoyiaOrj avr^ ek Sucaioavvffv, kol ^/\o9 
0€ov CKX'^ffrj, ^opdre on i^ epytov SvKaLOvrai dvOptoiro^ 
Kol OVK ix iriarefo^ fiovov, ^ofwio)^ Se xal ^Vad/S fj 
iropvrj OVK ef epymv iSiKaimffriy VTroSe^afiivTj rov<; dyyi" 
\ou9 Koi eripa 6B^ iKJSaXovcra ; ^$arr€p yap ro <r&fia 
X^ph irvevfiaro^ vexpov iartv, ovto? kuI rj iricm,^ X^P*'^ 
ipyav v€Kpd i<rnv, 

3 ^M^ vroWol hiZdoTKaXoi yiveaOey dheK^oi fiov, 
elSore; on fiel^ov Kplfia \rffjuyfr6fieda, ^irdWd ydp 
irraiofiev diravre^' et n^ iv \6y^ ov Trraiei, ovro^ 
riXeu)^ dvrjp, Svvaro^ 'xaXivarfayyTJaat Koi oKov rb 
a&fia, *€l Si rwv XinrcDV roii^ yaXivoi^ eh rd crrofiara 
l3d\Xofi€v €t9 TO TreiOeadat avrov^ VP^^^f '^ SXov rb 
aSfjua avrwv fierdyofiev' *lBou kal rd irXoia, rrjXcKavra 
Svra Kal viro dvkp,fov a-KXtfpoiv eXaiwofieva, fierdyerai 
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viro ekayioTov irviiaklov O'rrov rj opfitf tov evOvvomo^ 
PovXerai' ^ovro)^ ical 17 yXooa-ira fiiKpop fJiiXo^ iarlv xal 
fieyaXa avy^t /Soi) tiKIkov irvp ffKLKviv SXiyj/ avdirret' 
^KoX fi yXwraa ttS/), o Kocfio^ rrj^ aSvKLa<:, rj y\S<r<ra 
fcaffiararat ip to?? fiiXecLV '^fiwp, 17 a'mXova'a oXov rh 
a&fjba KoX if>Xoyi^ovo-a t6v rpoxov rrj^ yeviaecD^ Kal 
<f>XofYC^ofiiprj vwo rrj^ yeevvrjf;, ^iraaa yctp (fyvai^ Orjploov 
T€ Kal Treruv&v ipirerdiv re Kal ivaXiav Safjud^erac Kal 
BeBdfia^TTai, rrj (fivaei ry dvOpcoirlvp, ^rrfv Se yX&aaap 
oviel^ ivvaraL dvffpoiirwv Ba^daai' dKardcrTarov KaKSv, 
fjbearrj lov 0avaTf)<f>6pov, *iv avry evXoyovfjbev rbv 
Kvpvov Kal Traripa, Kal iv avry KarapdfieOa rov^ dpffpd- 
rrov^ Tou? KaO* ofioiaxTiv Oeov yey ovora^' "e/c tov avrov 
CTTOfuiTO^ €^€p)(€TaL €vXoyla Kal Kardpa, ov jj)ij, dBeX- 
<f>oL fjbovy ravra ovrcD^i yiveaOai, ^^fujrc 17 irrfy^ e/c Tr}<; 
avrr}^ otttJ? /3pv€i to yXvKv Kal to iriKpov; ^*/jl^ Svvarai, 
dS€X<f>0L fiov, avKtj iXaia<i irokrjaat, fj dfiireXo^ avKa; 
ovT€ dXvKbv yXvKv iroifjaai vSoop, 

*'Tt9 ao^o^ Kal iTrio'T'^fuov iv vfuv; Bei^drG) ck ttj^ 
Ka'XSj^ dvaarpoif)^^ rd epya avrov iv TrpavTqn o'Oif>la^. 
^*€ft Bk ^rjjXov TTLKpov ep^eT€ Kal ipiOeiav iv rrj KapBla 
vfiiSv, firf KaraKairxaade koI ylreiiBecOe Karh Trj<; dXrf- 
0€ia<i, ^ovK eariv airrj rj ao^ia dvcodev Karep'Xp/jLiv'q, 
dXXd i7riy€to<i, '>^V')(iicriy BaifiovvoiSrj^:, ^^Zttov yap ^rjXo^ 
Kal ipcOela, e/ce? dKaraaraaia Kal irdv ^avXov irpayfia, 
"^ Be avfoOev a-o^ia irpooTOv fikv dyvij icriv, eireira 
etprjviKi], iineiKrj^y evireLdrj^y fiearrj iXiov^ Kal Kapir&v 
d^aO&v, dBiaKpiTO^, dvxrrroKptro^, ^^Kapiro^ Bh BtKato- 
avvfj^ iv elpYjvri (TTreiperai to?9 ttolovo-lv elprjvrjv, 

4 ^^oOev TToXefioi Kal ttSOcv fid)(ai iv vfuv; ovk 
ivrevOev, iK r&v rjBov&v vfiwv r&v a-rparevofiivoDv iv 
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rol^ fiiXeaiv vfi&v ; ^iircOvfielTe, xal ovk ^€T€' if>ovev€re 
Koi ^rjXovre, Koi ov SvvaaOe iTTLTV^elv' fid'xefrde koI 
TToXejietre' ovKeyerehiiLT^p^rj alrelaOai vfia^' ^alreire 
teal ov \afjL^dp€T€, Siori KaxS^ airelade, Zva iv rat^ 
iqSoval^ vfi£v hairavrjarfTe. ^ fiot/xp^l'^^i ovk otBare on 
rj i^CKia rov xSa-fiov exfipa rov Oeov iariv; 09 iav oiv 
fiov\rj0'ff ^tXo9 elvat rov KoafioVy i^^po^ tov 0€Ov 
KadloTarai, *^ 8ok€lt€ ort k€v£^ ^ yp(uf)rf X&yeL; 
TIpo<: ^Oovov iiriTToOel to 7rv€Vfia o Karcptda-ep iv rjpHv ; 
^fAel^ova Be BiSmavv X'^P^^' ^*^ Xeyet' 'O 0€o^ xnrepvi^ 
(fxivov^ dvTirdaaercu, rw/recvoU S^ BiSaxriv ^dptv. '^viro- 
rdr/TfTe ovv r^ 0€&' dvrUrrTjre Be rw BiafioXtp, koX 
<f>€v^€Tac d^ vfjLoov ^eyyiaare t^j ^e^, koI iyyiel vfilv, 
KaOapiaare yelpa^^ dfiaprfoXoi, koX drfpicrare xapBia^, 
Blyfrvxoc * TaXaviroaprjaaTe KoX TrevOrjaare koI tcXawrare • 
yi\oD^ vfi&v eh irev0o<i fji^Taa'Tpa<f>i]Ta) Kai 17 %a/>A eh 
Karrf^eutv. ^^raireivdOrfTe ivdiriov Kvpiov, koX in^daei 
vficui, 

*^M^ KaTcCKaXevre aKKrjXoDV, dBe\(f}oL 6 KuraXaXdip 
dB€\<l>ov fj Kpipwp TOP dB€\(f}6p avTov KaraXaXel pofiov 
iccii xpipei p6p,op* el B^ pofiop xpiPec^;, ov/c el 7roif)Trf^ 
pofiov dWd KptTTj^. "cl? ea-TLP 6 vofio0errj<i fcal xpcTi]^, 
6 Bvpdfiepo^ a&a-ai koX diroXeaai' av Bk rk el, KpvvoDv 
TOP TrXrjaiop; 

""A^c pvp ol XeyopTe^' '^ijfiepop fj avpiop iropevao- 
fieda eU rrjpBe rr}p iroXiP koX irotrja-ofiep ixel ipiavrop 
Kal ifiTTopeva-ofieffa koX KcpBrjaofiep, "otr^vcv ovk eiri- 
a-raaOe ro t^9 ailpiop' iroia yctp 17 fwi) vp,&p; drfih yap 
eare rj nrpo^ oXiyop ^aipofieprjy iireira Kal d^apt^ofievr)* 
"ai/rl rov XeyeiP vfia^' *^hp 6 Kvpto^ ffeXrjarj kclI ^rfao- 
fiep, Kal iroiijaofiev rovro fj exeipo. ^^pvp Be Kavx&o'0e 
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iv Ta?9 oKa^oveutc^i vfi&V irSura Kaifxtfai^ Toiavrt) 
TTOvrfpd icTCv, "elSori oiv xaXiv ttolcip koI^'^ ttoc- 
ovvTC, dfiapria avra> iariv, 

5 **'A76 vvv oi Trkovacot, KXaiiaare oXoKv^ovre^ cttI 
rat? raXaiirtopifw; vfi&v rah iTrepxofievai^, ^6 ttXovto^ 
VfjuSv (rearjTrep, koI tcl ifidria vjjl&v oTjTo^pcoTa yiyovev, 
^6 'xpvao^ vfjL&v Koi 6 apyvpo^ Karlayraiy'fcal 6 td<: avT&v 
ei^ fiaprvpiov vfuv larai koI (fxir/erai ra^ <rdpKa<i vfi&v 
<»9 irvp, iffijaavpio-are iv iaydrai^i i^fiepav^. ^ISov 6 
pkLaObf; Tcov ipyarrSv twv d/nrjo'dvTayv rd^ j^cipa^ vp,&v 
6 d<f>v<rr€p7}fi€Vo^ d<f> vpmv xpd^ei, xal ai fioal tSv Oepi- 
advrayv eh rd oora Kvplov Xafiaa)0 eiaeXijXvdav. 
^iTpv(l)r}<raT€ iirl t^9 7^9 Kol i<r'jraTa\i]<raT€, idpe>^aT€ 
rd^ Kaphia^ vfi&v iv V/^epa a<l>ayrj<;. ^ KareSiKdaare, 
€if>ov€vo'aT€ Tov Bvfcaiov* OVK dvrndaaeraL vfitv. 

^MaKpoOvfJirfo-aTe o3v, dS€\<f>oi, liw? t^9 irapovala^ 
TOV Kvpiov. ISoif 6 yeapyd^ e/cSe^erae tov tl/jliov 
KapTTov T^9 7^9, (laKpoOvfiwv iir avrA &>9 XdjSrj Trpoi- 
fiov Kol SyjrLfiov' ^ fJuaKpoOv/MTjaare koX vfiet^, CTripi^are 
Ta9 KaphCa^ vp,£vy on rf irapovaia tov Kvpiov rjyyiKev. 
^firj aT€vd^€T€ KUT dWrjXayv, dBeKffyoL, Xva p,fj KpcOrJTe' 
IBoif KpiTTJ*: irpo t&v 0vpmv ea-TrjKev. ^^ vTroSecyfia Xa- 
jSere, dSeX^ol, t^9 KaKorraOeia^i fcal ttj^ fiaKpo0vp>la^ 
T0V9 Trpoffyi^Ta^, ot ekoKriaav iv toS ovofuiTt Kvplov, 
"iSou p^aKapi^ofiev 701)9 virofieivavTa^' ttjv virofiovfjv 
'Ift)/8 rJKovaaT€ koX to t^\o9 Kvpiov etScTe, oti iroKv^ 
<nfKarfxyo^ icrTiv 6 Kvpio^ xal olKTipfuov. 

^*Tlp6 irdvTCJV Si, dSek^ol fiov, p/fj 6p,vv€T€, p/ijT€ Thv 
ovpavov fi7]T€ Tr)v yrjv /Le-r/re aWov Tivd opKov' fjTto hk 
vfjbcov t6 Nal vai, teal to Oh oH, Xva p/fl vtto /cpiaiv 
irearjTe. 
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^KafcoiraOei ri^ ev vfilv ; irpoa-evyecrOto ' evffvfieZ rc^ ; 
yjraWirco. ^^ aaOevel rt? ev Vfup ; irpoaKoXea-daOm 
Toi)^ irpea-jSvripov^ rrj^ iK/c\rj<rla^, koX irpoa-ev^dadaxrav 
eir avTov, oKevy^avre^ avrov iKai^ iv tcS ovofiari, rod 
icvpiov, "^eal 17 ^^X^ t^9 Trla-TeoD^ adaei tov jedfivovra, 
Koi iyepei avrov 6 taipco^' /cav djMaprla^ 17 ireiroiriKoi^, 
d<f>€0rja€Tai avr^. ^^ i^ofioXoyeio-de ovv dWfjXoi^ rd^ 
dfutpria^, teal etJX^o-Oe inrkp oKKrjkwVy ott©? laOrjTe' 
wolXu laxvei Betftn^ Sixaiov ivepyovfievrf. *''H\ta9 dv- 
dptoiro^ rjv ofJbOKyrraBrj^ ^M^^> ^^* irpoa-evxv 'rrpoarjv^aro 
TOV fit) fipi^ai, teal ov/c e^pe^ev i'lrl rrj^ 7^9 iviavrov^ 
rpei^ teal p^rjva^ l^' ^koI itoKlv 7rpd<rfjv^aT0, Kal 6 
ovpavo^ iSwKCV verov Kal rj yfj efikdarqa-ev tov tcap-rrov 
avrfj^. 

^^^KZeKffioL fwv, idv T^9 iv Vfiiv irXavqd^ diro t^9 
dXi^dela^ Kal iiriOTpiylrrj Tt9 avrov, ^yvvo^o'KiTco otl 6 
ema-rph^a^ d/naproaiKov ifc irXdvri^ ohov avrov a-axrei 
yfrvxrjv avrov €k Oavdrov Kal KaXtfyfret, 7r\f}$o^ dfiap- 
ruSv. 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Title. 'IokmPov 'EirurToXi), as in ££ and in the Bubscription of 
K, which has no title, and of A where the title is lost. In G both title 
and Bubscription are lost. 

la. The T.B. inserts 6 Kj6pios with KLP (0 has K^ptos) as snbject 
to iTrfyyeiKoLTo against the leading uncials KAB. This reading is clearly 
a gloss, as is partly evidenced by the Variant 6 BeSs, which appears in 
Bome cursiveSy the Vulgate and other versionB. 

17. K*B have the curious error t/mt^s &Tro<rKid^fjMTos. 

19. t<rT«. So K«ABC and old Latin {scitote) and Vulgate (seitU). 
ELP have (a<rre. The ehange from Urre to wrre was probably the 
correction of an expert who mferred some error from the occurrence 
of the Attic syncopated form ta-rc (from Utjfu)^ a form not elsewhere 
found in the N.T. 

20. oi$K IpyflCtcroi with KABC and many cursives, against G*KLP 
and others, which have o6 Kwrtpyd^at.. There is a tendency in 
language towards the use of strengthened forms. 



Gh. L 1. Intboductoby Address. 

1. Ocov Kal KvpCov 'Iijcrov Xpio^ov. koX is here disjunctive. James 
(or Jacob) is the SoOXos of God and also of the Lord Jesus Ghrist. 
Grammatically it would be possible to regard deov koX Kvpiov as a joint 
qualification of Iito-ou Xpurrov, but the usage of the N.T. is against 
tills: comp. 'lijiToG Xpurrov koX 0€ov irarpbt «r.r.X. (Gal. i. 1). See, 
however, St John zx. 28 6 icOpi&t fwv koX 6 OeSs fiov, where both terms 
are applied to Ghrist. 

K^lptos, fjrequent in LXX. as the Hellenistic equivalent for Jehovah, 
as well as in lower senses, is applied in N.T. as a title of reverence to 
Ghrist, * the Master,* and is so used almost as a proper name, * the 
Lord ' ; hence the absence of the article as here and frequently, especially 
when ic6ptos is governed by a preposition, or when it iB in the genitive 
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case, or when it precedes *In(r. XpttrrAt, Winer, m. xix. 1, p. 154. Here 
it is correlatiye to dovKot, Therefore, although the use of ic6pios here 
may not distinctly prove the truth of the Godhead of Christ, yet the 
associations of the word certainly tend to connect the Lord Ohrist of 
the N.T. with the Lord God of the O.T. 

SovXos: (a) in reference to a king, a subject, all subjects of an 
Oriental monarch being slaves : koX Ido^ ol SovKol /mv /ucrd twv doi^Xwp 
<roVt 1 Kings v. 6: *l6/w8od/bi SovXos ^oXofiuvros, 1 Kings zi. 26, and 
frequently. So in N.T. w/jLotd)$ri ^ ^ffiXela rQv oi/p«uf(av dvSpiJInrifi 
fioffiKei ds iiBiXififfaf (TwafHU \&yotf nerk tCov Soi^Xwif ai^roO, St Matt, xviii. 
23 ; where the dovXw, are satraps, or provincial governors. In Demos- 
thenes the subjects of Philip are doGXoc, in contrast to the free 
Athenians: kAi^ a^bs fiii irapi rods doOXow dytavodeHjcovras rifiirei, 
Phil, m, 32 : (5) in reference to a master, a dave ; and in a special 
sense (c) a slave consecrated to a god, lep65ov\oSt a term applied to the 
Nethinim, Joseph. Ant, xi. 5. 6 : comp. d$* oUtus del ^oifiip \ XarpeOwf 
fiil Tavaalfirfv, rf \ ravccUfJiriy dyadf t^^P9^ ^nr. Ion 151 — 153. All 
three are Christian thoughts : (a) connects SoOXos with the conception 
of the /3a<rcXe£a rod Ocovt (b) with the thought of personal service to a 
Master, (c) who is divine. 

St Peter calls himself dovXos xaX dirStrroXoi *lrf<r, Xpurrovy 2 Pet. i. 1. 
So St Paul, SovXos 'Ii7<r. XpiffToOj KXtrrbs drSiFToXos, Bom. i. 1; and in 
conjunction with Timothy, IlaCXot koX Ti/m60€os SoOXoi Xptarod 'Ii^tf-oO, 
Phil. i. 1. 

The simplicity of this self-designation and the absence of any au- 
thoritative title tend to prove the authenticity of the Epistle. 

Tats 8c(8cKa ^Xatt. This conception of the solidarity of Israel is a 
point in the enihusiasm of the Maccabean revival. Our Lord re- 
, cognises it in the number of the Apostles and in their destination as 
judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. See Introduction, p. xxxii. 

Iv TJ 8ta(nroM. Though the expression would include the vast 
area over whicn the Jews were scattered, when used without any 
qualifying words it had the special meaning of the Eastern dispersion 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Media and Elam, and other districts in the 
region of the Tigris and Euphrates. See Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. i. p. 6ff., and Introduction, pp. xzix., xzx. 

Sioo-iropd, lit. a scattering: of seed, is not classical but is frequent 
in LXX. m the sense of (a) scattering or dispersion, Deut. xxviii. 25 ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 17: (b) collectively, the Israelites dispersed in different 
parts of the world, *the Dispersion.' rds duuTTopki rod *I<rpa^X iirt- 
ffvifd^i, Ps. cxlvi. 2. r^v 8ia<nropdLif rod ^la^pa^X iirurrp4\l/aif Is. xlix. 6. 
fiil els rifif Bujurropdif r(av 'BXXiJi'wi' /uAXec wopedeffOai ; John vii. 36. See 
also 1 Pet. i. 1. 

There is no single fixed term in Hebrew for *the dispersion.* 
Therefore in using the recognised expression i^ dia^vopd for a variety 
of Hebrew words the LXX. translators defined and specialised the 
meaning of the prophetic passage. 
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XCiCp«iv. Infinitive for imperative, where possibly \iyu or some 
similar word is to be supplied. KXai^dtos Kvclai rtf KparlffTtp ifyefUvi 
^Xtfct xa^P^^*^* ^^^ xxiii. 26. Sometimes xo/petv X^ei is to be sup- 
plied, IlaCXof wa^uf rois iiyioa. . .rots ovaw iv 4»iMinrocs, Phil. i. 1. Winer, 
m. Iziv. 6, p. 735. Gomp. idso i/ieh dXKodeif AXXot ifnrrOtuf hri€<r<n^ 
IL u. 75. Such uses however may be connected with the original use 
and derivation of the infinitive as a dative of purpose. See Monro, 
H(m, Gram. § 242. 

The same simple salutation is used in the encydioal letter addressed 
to the Gentile brethren by St James and the Church in Jerusalem, 
Acts XV. 23. St Paul's salutation is usually x<iptf koX etpi^rit Bom. i. 7 ; 
1 Cor. i. 3 and frequently. 

a — ^18. (a) Temptation from without, 2 — 4; (1) Wisdom, Prater, 
Stedfastness, the Divine Helps in Temptation, 5 — 8; (2) A 
Special Form of Temptation — Oppression by the Bich — the 
Old Testament Problem of the Prosperitt of the Wicked, 
9 — 12 ; (3) ViCTORT over Temptation, 13. 
(5) Temptation from Within— Moral and Bblioious Error, 14 — 
18. 

2. irao-av xapdv^ all Joy, nothing but joy, all that constitutes joy — 
Tnerwn gaudium. Gomp. iy wday iirofAovi^ 2 Cor. xii. 12. /tercb iriaris 
TpoBvfdaif Acts xvii. 11. tSLu xipSot ijyov ^fffuovfUvrf i>vyy, Eur. Med. 
454, ' pure gain.' For the use of waUray compare also x^P^^ <^oi ^oi 
Toiffay, Arrian Epiet. m. 5, *I am entirely grateful.* Winer, P. ni. 
§ 18. 4. For the thought comp. 1 Pet. iv. 13 KaOb KoanaveiTe rots tov 
XpiOTOv iradiifuunv xa//>er6, tm Kal h t% diroicaXi^^et Trjt 86^i airrciu 
Xttp^T^ dyaWubfievoi. 

dScX^C. The special word for the Christian community, {tfieis 
dd€\4>ol iaT€, St Matt, xxiii. 8: i^XBey ovv 6 X670S «^s roiVs ddeX^oi); 
K.r.X., St John xxi. 2S; dira776<Xar€ Icurc^/S^) koX toTs ddeX^ois, Acts 
xii. 17; just as it denoted the brotherhood of the Jewish Church: 
i^rjXOey irpbt roin ddeX^oiVt aifTod^ Ex. ii. 11. koX IJ^ovo'iv roi>s dde\<f)oi>s 
ifft&y iK Tdyronf tQv iOvQvf Is. Ixvi. 20. 

Srav irfpiWo^c. The aorist points to the several occasions of 
temptation in each single instance, as often as, — a single act — ^ye fall, 
<fec., consider it all joy. 

ircpiirCirrciv, to fiaU around or upon, generally, perhaps always, in 
connection with things evil: roio&Tffi /Ah ird^et...ir6/xT6<r6p^6Y, Thuo. 
IL 64. poaijfMTi irepiiriirrw/JLeyf Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 27. ^avr^ ircpiirl'irTcaf, *to 
fall into one's own snare,' Hdt. 1. 108. X-oarcus Teptireffcp, St Luke x. 30. 
* The word brings out the externality of the temptation,' Mayor. 

vfiLpaayu&9. Not classical, a proof, putting to the test, trial, tempta- 
tion, not primarily in the sense of enticement or allurement, though 
this thought is not excluded, enticement to pleasure being a 'trial' as 
well as pain or persecution. ir€ipa<rfi6s in LXX. is used to translate 
Hebr. Masiah, Ex. xvii. 7 koI itnavbfuurww veipcurfi^ xal XotdSpniats, In 
the N.T. it is used in an important passage speaking of our Lord's 
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ireipafffiol : v/iets 84 iore ol IkafUfieprfKores fur* i/Mv ip rws ireipturfunt ftoVf 
Luke xxii. 28. ' Gomp. HcLKpOtay koX veipauriuav^ Acts zz. 19. Satan is 
oalled 6 ir€tpdi^<ap Matt. iv. 3 and 1 Thess. iii. 5, where tibe reference 
i9 especially to a test of faith, as here. 

voucCXoif . 86 also 1 Pet. i. 6 ^i^ voucCKois iretpa^/M)?f . Here greater 
prominence is given to the Yariety of trials by the position of tmkCXois at 
.the end of the clause and by its separation from its substantive. The 
ireipoffiMU of the Christian are varied; spiritual, intellectual, sensual. 
The whole Epistle may be regarded as a treatise on Tapaa-fjudt and this 
first clause is in brief the apostle's answer to the suffering Churches of 
tiie dispersion. Teipofffi&s is necessary to the active exercise of rfortt, 
and without it ^ofuuf^ is impossible. The emphatic position of Toaop 
XCLpdtf shews the importance of the thought. 

8. 7iv«(o-KovTts. The part, has a causal force giving the reason 
for irSa-cuf x^P^ irf^curOe, 'inasmuch as ye recognise' <fec. The tense 
implies a constantly recurring recognition. 

Stv r6 8oKC|tu>v, ic.r.X. JK^rtt, here assured belief in Jesus Christ, 
is the supreme energizing principle of the Christian life. Christian 
life therefore consists in activity of faith, but this activity or exercise 
of faith is rendered possible by Tcipaafiol, or trials which are the test 
or touchstone {t6 SoKt/uw) of faith : the complete and perfect result 
(the compound Karepyd^erai gives the force of completion) of an active 
faith is itTOfiwfii patience, or endurance, or capacity of resistance 
to evil. 

For r6 8ok{|uov see 1 Pet. i. 7, where the same expression occurs. 

viro|M>vi| is the principle of firmness in resistance to evil which 
fences in and gives security to the spiritual life. The word is rare in 
the classical period, but comp. ^ofi. X^mfs, Plato Deff. 412 o: t^p Tijt 
fiaxaUpcLS itT, tQp TKtrfQfpy Polyb. xv. 15. 8, where we have an import- 
ant shade of meaning — ^there is a sense of activity in resistance as 
well as of capacity of resistance. It is not a mere passive quality, 
comp. the use of WoiUpeiv^ Xen. Mem, ii. 8. 6 rtop rpay/idrutp 6<ra 
ftJkp d^paa-cu TOicip [xpif] iroiUpeiPi Ign. Polycarp 6 ^ iwofiopii Cis 
roporXia. In N.T. the word both in its verbal and substantival forms 
receives an accession of meaning from its use by our Lord Himself : 
6 ibxofjielpas els riXos (TioOriffercu, Matt. xxiv. 13; or, as the saying is 
reported in Luke xxi. 19, ^i' rf (nr, iffjUjp KTi/fff€irBe r&f ^^^t ^fuop, 
and in Luke's version of the parable of the Sower Kapxo(f>op€v<ri,p ip 
{fvofAopit viii. 15. The word does not occur in the other synoptics or 
St John's Gospel, but is frequent in the Pauline Epistles; see especi- 
ally Bom. V. 3 €ld6T€i &n ^ 9X£^ts ir.r.X., a passage strictly parallel to 
this, ij BXlypis corresponding with the t6 BoKlfuop rrfs irUrT€<as of St James. 
And, as in Aristotle's system, the repeated act produces the habit, from 
which in turn corresponding action springs. 

So completely had irroftopifi become identified with Christian char- 
acter that it gave point to the Emperor Julian's sneer, when the 
Christians complained of their treatment by pagan governors: *'Bear 
it patiently," he said, **as your God commands you," Socr. If. E. 
ni. 14. 
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4. Ifryov WXf lov, a perfect result, that result which is the rAot df 
hvotiovif^ its final cause ; opus C(mm7n!matam O.L., 0. |)«r/>ctum V. The 
character that repels and quenches evil results in perfectness and 
completeness. Each act of resistance strengthens character and de- 
velopes new force, so completeness of resistance results in completeness 
of character. 

T^XfiOi are those who attain the aim or purpose for which they 
were intended and for which they were created, oX^xXripoi (here and 
1 Thess. y. 23 only in N.T.), those who retain all that was allotted to 
them from the first ; comp. Acts iii. 16 ^ viant 4i dt* a^ov (duKcv a^ffi 
r^ 6\oK\rjplcuf TO&niv, fJl this (physical) completeness. 6\6K\ffpos 
is used (Ezek. xv. 5 LXX.) of a vine branch that is unimpaired: 
oddi iri aifTw ovtos oKoKkiipov o^k e<rrat els ipyaalay, and very beauti- 
fully of perfect righteousness : ro ykp ixLaTocdal ire HhoKkripot ducauy- 
ffCvfi, Wisdom xv. 8. 

The germ of this thought is in our Lord's words, Matt. v. 48 (ff€<r0e 
ohv i)iiAi% riXeioi on 6 Tarijp biitav 6 oipdpios WXetos i(mv. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 26 (Ps. xviii. 25). It is noticeable and suggestive that in the 
parallel passage, St Luke vi. 36, oUHpfioves and olKHpfujy take the 
place of rActoi and rAeios. See also for riXeiM Eph. iv. 18 fUxp'' 
KaraarHfffca/Jiaf^.Ms At^ipa reXeioy. Col. i. 28 Mptaww riXeiw iv XpuFTt}, 

kv |tT|8€vl Xfiir^|i4voi explains 6\6K\ripot. 

5. The clauses are connected, Xeiirdfievoi . . . Xelirtnu. 

(TO^Cof, a term far wider in signification than the Greek conception 
of aoiUa. A whole cycle of Hebrew literature is devoted to the praise 
and definition of Wisdom. According to ^e author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon (ro^a is the most perfect principle of guidance in human 
action : Xa/nrpd 7&p koX dfidpavr^ i<mw 4 <ro<t>la (vi. 12) ; it is won by 
those who seek it: e^epQs Ociapctrai ^t^ tQv 6.yaininrrtap wbrlpft Kal 
eifpLffKerai inro tQv ^ifro&vTtaif aMfv — an expression closely bearing on 
this passage. Step by step <roil>la leads to union with God: vpwroxh 
6i p6fuw (giving heed to her laws) ^^aJUacu d^Oapalas, d^apffla 
di iyyi^s eltnu irotei Oeov' hriBvfda &pa aoiplcLs avdyei irl paunXeUuf, 
vi. 19, 20; ...rc/ii^are o-o^or &a eh rhw alQva paffiXe6(nrre, Again 
oh. vii. 25 dTfds ydp iaruf tt^s toO OeoO dwdfieut...dT€v6ya4rfJM ydp 
i<mv ifHorbi cuSJov, koX iaowrpw dmiXldiaTW r^t rov OeoO ivepyeias. Human 
wisdom is conceived of as an emanation from the divine wisdom 
which was with God at the creation of the world, ircL<ra (roipia vapd 
Kvplov KoX fUT a&roO elt rbif alwya, Ecelus. i. 1. 

This exalted view of <ro^a gives force to the description of the 
Lord's growth: koX *lri<rovs irpo^jcorrey rj ffo^, Luke ii. 52: t6 di 
vcudlov i}<f|wcr KoX iKpartuovTo TXripoT^fiePov <ro^l^, Luke ii 40. 

olriCrw. In the Wisdom of Solomon prayer is indicated as the 
effectual means of attaining <ro^a. did tovto ri^dfiijv koI ^pdvijais 
i86$Ti /bu)t, iireKaXe<rdfirif koI ^04v puM xvedfM <ro<plast Wisdom vii. 7. 
Ck)mp. also Ecdus. Ii. 18 i^-fyniaa (rwpiw irpo<f>ayQs iv irpo<revxv Mov. 
In St Matt. xi. 19 (Luke vii. 85), iSiKanitdrj ^ <ro<pla drd tQw 
ipTfw aMfi, the meaning of cwpLa seems to be the plan of divine 
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wisdom which roles and goveniB all things. For the oonstmction 
oomp. yifiifMs XetwofJbhci <ro^i. Soph. El. 474. 

In the prominence which St James gives to ao<t>Ui we trace the 
sorpassing influence of the Wisdom literature in this age. In a 
question of completeness or perfection of religious equipment it would 
be natural to treat of awpla as the highest religious ezcdlence, without 
which perfection was inconceivable. 

So also St Paul places cwlAa, at the head of spiritual gifts. 1 Cor. 
zii. 8 ^ fUv ybip dtd rw irveOfMTos dlSorai \6yos <rwf>las, dWffi di \^os 
ypdaeufs k.tJX. 

alrtCrM. o/reii^, Lat. peto, generally, though not always (see Luke 
i. 63 ; John iv. 9), used of requests made by an inferior to a superior. 
See Matt. vii. 9 tIs i<rTiv i^ {ffM» avOpwrot tv oUrqffet 6 vl6s a&roO aprov 
«r.r.X.; Acts iii. 2 dv h-ldovv..,Tov oUreTv iXeiifjuo^vriv \ Acts xii. 20 
-QTowTo elprfivrjf. Hence our Lord never uses alretif of His own requests 
to the Father, but idei/idriv (Luke xxii. 32) and iptarriffta (John xvi. 26). 
See Trench, N.T. Syn. sub voc. on the important passage Joh. xvi. 23 
ifU oiiK 4pwTrjireT€ o^5iy...Sy ti cUHiffTfTe top vaHpa bibaei irfWf iv T<p 
dpdfJLarl fxov, 

dirXtts, with simplicity, without secondary motive, simpliciter^ O.L., 
rather than affiuetOer, Y. Ck>mp. 6 furaSidoifs iv dvX^njri, Bom. xii 8; 
So^dj^ovTcs rhv Oehv irX r% {nrorayi...KaX axXAri/rt t^ KOiVdivUu els adroi^s 
Kal els irdrrast 2 Cor. ix. 13. In the classics dirXoOs is opposed to what 
is deceitful, dirXfi rijs dXijOelas (mi — dirXoDs 6 fivdost Aesch. Cho. 554; 
dxXoi rp^TM opp. to 86\os, Ar. Plut. 1158. 

Kal u,i| ^vciSCtovTos, not reproadhincr, for ingratitude. The two 
elements to be avoided in giving are : (1) secondary motives on the do ut 
des principle; (2) complaint on account of favours unreturned, roit eO 
iraOovfftM dveiilaai Hiv x^f^^» Libemus, D. xxxn. (quoted by Wetstein) : 
Odiosum sane genus himivum benejieia reprobantium, quae meminisse 
debet is in quern eoUata sunt^ non commemarare qui contulit, Cic. Lael. 20. 

From these two human defects divine gifts are absolutely exempt. 
(1) Interested motive is impossible with God ; and (2) man's ingrati- 
tude is no barrier to divine love: Sn oidrbs XP^^^' ^<^^ ^^ to{>s 
dxapUrrovs koX romfpoiSs, Luke vi. 35. 

6. IvirCoTii. r(<rrts here, reliance on a promise, trust in the character 
of God, the faith which was the necessary condition of a miracle. 

8iaKpiv6|uvof. In middle voice diairp£v6<r^cu=to get a thing decided, 
to decide for oneself, to set two issues before oneself; so to doatot, to 
be in a critical state of mind. The thought is of judicial hesitation 
which ceases when the verdict is given; hence, to dispute. See Acts 
xi 2 duKptvoyro irpbs ainbv. Jude 9 rt} diap6\(p dicucpufdfitvos. The 
tense implies a continuance of hesitation which is not a Christian 
attitude. Comp. Matt. xxi. 21 iiof ^re vlffrw koI fi^ biaKpidrrre^ od 
fjMvov rb r^f cvkjis roii^ere ir.r.X., a passage reflected here. rofteOov <rdv 
ai)rois fiffbip dioxptpbfievos, Acts x. 20. See Page on Acts loe, cit. and 
St Matthew in this series loc. cit. 
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icX^»8mv. Only here and Lnke yiii. 24 in N.T., bnt frequent in 
dassics. 

6aX(io-vT|s. The absence of the article with this word is very rare. 
See Winer, P. in. § 19, and comp. iixovt 0a\. koX a-dXov, Luke xxi. 25. 
Kwd^ois h OaXdffiT'Qf 2 Cor. zi 26. K^fmra Aypta Bd\d<r<rrjs, Jade 13. 

dvt^lo^Uvv Kol ^MTitoiUv^. qui a vento fertur et circumferturtY, 
Neither of these words is found in LXX. or elsewhere in N.T. 
dyefdi^effdai is awa^ Xey., but oomp. for the thought irdXa/tw inrb 
dif^fiov <ra\§v6fJi€i>ov, Matt. xi. 7. fujrlt^w is used in Aristoph. in the 
sense of fanning a flame : refiAxv i^iTli^erat, Eecl, 842. /^tr^ expresses 
any rapid movement of wave, wind, fire, stars, jkiral daripaw, Soph. 
EL 106 : the verb here possibly of the tide. Comp. fmral KVftdruw 
dv4fjL<atf Tc, Find. P. iv. 346. Comp. the proper name ££I/xto;, where 
the tide ebbed and flowed with unusual violence; hence the word 
is applied as here to an unstable man: tup Toio&r<ay ydp fiivti rd 
fiovX'^fjMTa Kol od /A€ra/}/&fc thrrep Eifpiiros, Eth, Nic, ix. 6. 3. See also 
£ph. iv. 14, where K\v8(ain^6pLcyoi (air. \€y*) koI irepiipepd/jLeyoi Toyri 
di>4fjup expresses the same idea and is possibly modelled on these words 
or similar words in St James' teaching. 

7. ydp- See Winer, liii. 3. The Apa in ydp draws the inference, 
the y€ corroborates it. ' Let not then that man,' <&c. 

8. 8Ci|nixo$. Not classical, and here only in N.T. ; it does not occur 
in LXX. ; possibly a word coined by St James himself. (In Fs. cxix. 113 
the Hebr. for * them that are of a double mind ' is vaguely rendered 
TapoMbfiow in the LXX.) xpuxh is regarded as the seat of desires, 
volition ; hence blyj/uxoit one who is torn by conflicting desires. The 
word, elsewhere rare, is very frequent in Hermas' Pastor, so much 
so that the treatise reads like an amplification of St James' teaching. 
As one instance out of many bearing the impress of this passage, 
oomp. apov dir6 ffov t^ Si\f/vx^ xal firfdiv 6\bfs dirf/vx^V^ cUr-fyraaOou, 
xapd ToO BeoVf Herm. Past. M. 9. It is difficult to decide whether 
difijp dlxpuxof is to be taken as a subject with dKardffraTos as a predicate, 
or whether both are in apposition to 6 i^dpwrot iKcivos, On the whole 
the latter view seems preferable. 

dKaTdffraTos. Here only in N.T. The noun dKaracrraata and the 
adjective are classical in tiie sense of political instability and con- 
fusion ; in Folybius dicardin-aros is used of youthful fi(ddeness : 5id re 
Kol <f>6<rei fth koX dKard/rraTov inrdpxetP [t6 fteipdKioy] in di fiaWov ^r' 
iKelvuty r&re fieretapKrOiPf vm. 4. 6. In this sense also Luke xxi. 9. 
See also 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

The separation between 6 (bfdpunros ixttyos and dviip SLypvxos gives 
emphasis to the words in apposition: comp. rd wdax*'' 'hf^ irASfi 
Hpurrbz, 1 Cor. v. 7 ; Bom. viii. 28 ; 2 Cor. vii. 6. 

Iv irdcrais ratt 68oiS aiihrov. Comp. m/r. v. 11 6^ raXs iropelais oAtov, 

The figure is so frequent in the O.T. as hardly to need illustration^ 

- dtdd^et r/Mecf 6doi>f cUhroO, Fs. xxv. 9. vopuodirriabv fie, /ct^/xe, iv r£ 6d<p 

ffov, Fs. xxvii. 11. ol 64>6a\fjLol fiov ivl irdaas rds ddois a()r(uv, Jer. 

xvi. 17. Hence Christianity or the Church is preeminently 1^ 6d6f, 
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Acts xix. 9 ica«roXo7o(^ret riiv 696^, and 23 rdpaxos cdx 6\lyos repH 
7^ odoO. 

9. Kavx(i<rO«» 8i 6 d8cX<^ 6 raimv&s k,t,\. The transition to the 
contrast between rich and poor is quite natural here. For the problem 
of the prosperity of the wicked and the suffering of the righteous is 
one with which the Wisdom literature oocupied itself more anxiously 
than with any other. It is, for instance, tiie theme of the Book of Job. 

The rejoicing in raireb^wirii is parallel in spirit to the rejoicing ip 
Tetpcur/Aocs. The rairelvtaffis of the rich (his becoming poor) will save 
him from the fate of the rich. Gomp. 1 Sam. ii 10, LxX. (a passage 
not found in the Hebrew), fi^ Kavx^iadta 6 ^pbvifioi iw r^ ^pwijaei 
aOrou, Kol fiii Kavxd(T0(a 6 dwarbs if rj dwd/iei abrovt koI fiii Kavx^^^ ^ 

10. wi &v6os x6prov. Gomp. iroo'a <rd^ X^P^^t '^<^ iracra bh^a dv0p(bTov 
d)s (LyOos x^P^o^' i^p^^V ^ x^P^^ f^^ f^ AvOos i^hreffcv, Is. zl. 7, 8. 
wirrep (Lydos dy0rj(T(Uf i^ireffeiff Job ziy. 2. Mpiairos uccl x^P^^ ^ 
ilfjjpai a^ovt (offcl AyOos rod dypoO ofh-cai i^ap0i/iff€it Ps. ciii. 14. See also 
Ps. xxxvii 2. The whole Psalm is parallel in thought to this passage. 

X^fyros. See note on St Matt. vi. 80 in this series. The tofc 
meaning of the word is (1) an enclosed place, especially for feeding 
cattle: ew>\^ A'x^P^'Vi Hom.IZ.xi.774. Hence (2) provender, hay, 9ripioy 
dpetuv x^P^o" o^X tiTTw X^cif, Eur. Ale. 496. Then (3) vegetation 
generaUj, flowers and grass, and even brushwood, which when dried 
are used for fuel in the East. Matt. vi. 31. In this sense x^P^<>i 
is not classical. The derivation is from a root meaning * to seize;* 
hence <to enclose'; it is cognate with xop^h *f^^ enclosed place for 
dancing'; hortus, * garden,' *yard,' &o. Cur tins, Ok Etf^ § 200. 
Skeat, Etym, Diet, under *Yard.' 

11. ctWrt iXfv. . .^i^vcv. . ,ifihniTw. . .dircSXtro. The use of the aorist 
here is to express the instantaneous effect produced by the Kai&aiap, 
In English the present tense would be used to express this point of 
time ; but the greater exactness of Greek thought and language places 
the events in the past. They are past in the vexy moment of describing 
them. See Winer P. m. § xl. 1, p. 346, and notes on St Matt, in 
this series, and compare 1 Pet. i. 24 ^pdjfBuj 6 x^P^os koI to Avdos 4^4- 
veaev. By some grammarians these are cited as instances of the 
gnomic aorist. See Mayor ad loe. and Burton, j^^. T. Moods and 
Tenses, p. 21. Winer however does not recognise this use of the aorist 
in N.T. 

<rdv T^ Koivrnvt, The Ka;6<riMf is the hot wind or sirocco blowing at 
sunrise from the Eastern desert. 4Td^t Ka6(naya dye/Mw {urentem 
ventum, Y.; Hebr. ^^ DHI?) ^^^ wind^ 4k r% 4p^fiou, Hos. xiii 16. 
dyoXi^^^ereu ydp oi^r^y Kai^ffwy, Job xzvii. 21. koI 4y4y€To a/ca rf 
dvaretXcu rbw ^Xiw koL Tpoffira^ev 6 Beds vpe^fiari KoOawn cvyKcUwrt, 
Jon. iv. 8. It was this wind that made the early morning hours so bur- 
densome to the labourers, rocir paardaaffi t6 pdpos rrp iiiUpaa koX rh» 
'ffcu^wra. Matt. xx. 12, where see notea. 
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i(^f<rcv. A beautifully exact word to describe the dropping of the 
petals or corona out of the calyx, as an effect of drought, imidb would 
be more strikingly sudden under the hot eastern sun tluui in a tem^ 
perate climate like ours. 

tvirp^«ia, here only in N.T. Gomp. iK 'Zuav ^ €^p4ireia r^s (h/HuS- 
TTjTos airrov, Ps. 1. 2. For the general sense of this passage comp, 
was 6 ifyj/Qv h.vrhv TaweuKad'^ireTOUf 6 5i Tarrewiov iavrbt^ i^tad'/iaeTait 
Luke xiY. 11. One of the notes of the Kingdom was the exaltation of 
the poor: 1 Sam. ii. 8; Pss. ix. 12, 18, Ixxii. 2, 4, 12, 13, cvii. 41, 
cxiii. 7, 8. In Is. xxv. 3 the LXX. Yersion, ei^XoT^fo-ct <re 6 Xa6; 6 
irrci»x6s, where the Hebr. is 'the strong people shall glorify thee,' is 
suggestive. See also Luke i. 52,. vi. 2Q. The Gospel is especially a 
message to the poor, Matt. xi. 5. The rich are regarded as synonymous 
with the wicked, the poor with the righteous. See Is. liii. 9; Ecdus. 
xili. 3 ; Luke xvi. 19— -31. Comp. Pss. x. and xi. 

This aspect of the rich and poor respectively is a vein of thought 
which runs through all the prophetic writings. It is a social result 
which has ensued in many epochs, when the wealthier class unre- 
strained by any unselfish principle gave themselves over to every in- 
dulgence of pride and passion. It is a view which finds support in 
some of the words of Christ : ci OfKeu riXeios ehai ihraye TiiiXtfoiv aov t4 
itx&prxpyTa koX 66s toTs irrtaxois xal ^^ets dji<ra.vpi6v iv odpoofoUi Matt. xix. 
21. See also vv. 23, 24. It took effect in the earliest organisation of 
the Church. Acts ii. 44, iii. 6. It was part of the religious thought of 
the day, as shewn in Essenism and Ebionism, the latter name being 
derived from a Hebr. word meaning * poor. ' One of the great lessons of 
Christianity has been to teach the responsibility of wealth and its 
place in the service of Christ, whether by noble use or self-sacrificing 
abandonment. 

kv ratt iropfCais atSrov, in his ways, possibly in a literal sense 
(1) in his journeys for traffic or business, (2) but more probably in the 
ordinary figurative sense of way os path m the 0. T. • Comp. «rarap- 
TiffCLi ri diafiifffMrd fiov hf reus rptfiois <rov &a fi^ <ra\€v6i rk duL^fjMrd 
fjMv, Ps. xvii. 5. 

12. This verse doses the pars^aph which begins with v, 2, 
referring back to the original thought of temptation and endurance. 

T&v 9tI^vov tt^s t«TJs, the crown of life, rifs ^^^f, gen. of appo- 
sition denoting that in which the crown consists. The life, i.e. et^al 
life, is the promised crown, o-r^^awi', not the imperial or royal crown 
{8id!hifjta)t but the garland of victory and civic worth, or military 
valour, woven of oak, ivy, parsley, pine or olive; see however Eey. iv. 
4, ix. 7, xiv. 14, (rre^dvovs XP^^^* <rri<t>o^os is used of the kingly 
crown, Matt, xxvii. 29 and parallels. But there the word suited the 
material of which the crown was composed. See Trench, N, T. Syn, 
«tt& voc,t and Bp Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 1. Comp. KOfuelffOe t6v 
d/Mpdirnifov T^s dA^f <ni<t>a»ov, 1 Pet. v. 4; irSf bk b dyiavil^6iuv9S 
wdifTa iyKpaT€6eraiy iKctPOi fikv o^v Iva ^aprbv <yT4<t>o^ov Xd/Sowty, ^/A€«j 
bk Aipeaprovt 1 Cor. ix. 25$ b t^s SiKauxri^viis (rW^af of , 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
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where see the context which is panllel to this passage. Still more 
eloeely parallel is Bev. ii. 10 7£rov Turrbn &xpi Bapdrov xaX diSxrv <roi 

The thought is finely illastrated hy a noble statue of James, the 
brother of &e Lord, on the porch of Amiens Cathedral. Above the 
head of the apostle^ not on his head, but at a distance from it, is 
represented a crown, to shew that the crown is not yet attained; 
it is the inspiring hope of life to be straggled and fought for throng^ 
temptation and trial. This last thought is signified by a shield which 
the apostle holds in his hand, on which is inscribed a banner or flag 
such as used to be carried in the very forefront of battle. Such is 
the teaching of St James here. See Buskin, The Bible of Amiens, 

fty ktnfpfi^Shkr9. The suppressed subject of ^inr>7€<Xaro can only 
be b K6pio9 or 6 xP^jrdt. And the question arises : Is this promise 
a saying of our Lord's not recorded in the Gkwpels? Or is it another 
form of Matt. x. 22, 6 di {nrofulvas els riXos cvtos <r<a$^€Tou or Luke 
zxi. 19, iy ry inrofxovi vyMV xriiireffde r&f V'VX^^ d/M^r? The connexion 
between {iirotMKfi and ^of^ is the same in both expressions, and the form 
of the expression here may be due to St James* love of poetical imagery. 
On the other hand it is perhaps most natural to regard it as a direct 
citation of words of our Lord remembered by St James, which dis- 
tinctly conveyed a promise. For though the word of promise is only 
explicitly stated here, it is clearly indicated in the form of each of the 
above cited passages. See Besch, Agrapha, logion 52, p. 130. 

rots d'yatrwoTiv a'Mv, Gomp. rots 'fj^vifKSffi ripf ^rt^dwiay oi^roO, 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 

18. ir<ipat^|Mvof, while tempted, in the course of temptation. 
Such a primitive form of error may have arisen from a perverted 
inference from the petition in the Lord's Prayer : fiij elffepiytcgs iifi&s 
els Teipa<rft6vt Matt. vi. 13. St James' words reveal the secret of 
temptation. However external the inducements to it may appear, its 
root is within. Gomp. Ecdus. xr. 11 £t. 

dirA OcoO. dirb denotes origin simply, not agency. Winer, P. in. 
§ xlvii. b n6te 2. 

dir«CpcurTOf , for classical dvclparos, kokwv, genitive of source, 
*untempted by evil.' Gomp. dKkavros <t>f\<av. Soph. AnU 847; KOLKtav 
drpAfjLoyes, Aesch. Theb, 875; Winer, P. m. § xxx. 4. Others render 
as B.V. marg. * untried in evil* But dvelpwrros is dearly in con- 
nexion with the attendant verbs Teipd^ofMi, iretyxifet, and must have 
the same signification which they bear. There is no real theological 
difficulty. Absolute freedom from the power of temptation precludes 
the possibility of tempting others. 

14. A parable of sin and death, ifxb implies direct personal agency. 
Man is regarded as tempted by his own lust or desire, here personified. 
The offspring of this union is sin ; sin when mature becomes the mother 
of death. Gomp. for the thought generally : rd 7^^ dypibyia rijs dfiafrrlas 
BdyaroSi rb Bi xdpu^/ua rod OeoO iaif^ aU&pios iw Xpiffrf^lifai^ rf KvpUp 
^fiQp, Bom. vi* 28; rb ydp ^/»6n|/ua r^t <rapKbs ddyarot, Bom. viii. 6. 
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^JEiXK^iMvot Kol 8fX«a|d|Mvot, Kiiher (1) with Bede, cited bj Mayor: 
ahBtractu* a reeto itinere et iUectua in -malum; two prooeases in 
temptation are indicated: persuasion through some strong motive to 
leave the right path, allurement to sin : oomp. iyKpdreuuf oUrta fidXtar* 
a» (p€To dffKeurOaif el airbs iirideixyj^Qi iavrbv /lii inrb r(av TopavrlKa 
ifdw&v iKxbfieifw irb ruv dytiOwp, Xen. €yr. vm. 1. 32 ; or (2) the . 
figure is drawn from the capture of fishes* The words are here in the 
order of thought; in act deXeat. would precede. Gomp. Moriamur et 
in media arma ruamu$, Verg. Aen, 11. 353; Castigatque auditque 
dolos, ib., VI. 567; ^eXx. here only in N. T. deXea^,, comp. deXed^rcf 
\fnfxds, 2 Pet. ii. 14; ^eXcd^>Mr49 iw iTt0v/jLtaiSj 2 Pet. ii. 18; yoffr/A 
8€Keai6fieifaf Xen. Mem, n. 1. 4; i79or^ xaKov dAea/>, Plat. Tim. 69 d. 

15. dtror^fo^fto-ci, perfected, of full age, mature. Gomp. jam 
matura fnro,jampleni$ nubilis annis, Verg. Aen, vn. 53. 

dvoiciici, brings forth, B.y. 

17. irooxi 86<ris, K.r.X. Note the hexameter rhythm here, rfio-a... 
riXewp; for similar instances see Heb. xii. 13; Jolm iv. 35. 

86oas, strictly an act of giving. Gomp. Phil. iv. 15 oiSefda fuu 
iKKXtfffla ixoaniPTfirep els X&yw 86<reias Kcd X^^eios, where, as Bp Light- 
foot notes, 86ffeias «rai Xi/^wf are used in the technical sense of * credit 
and debit.' In the classics 96<ns appears to signify the thing given, 
a gift, according to the lexicons, but in many of the examples quoted 
the active sense is still apparent, e.g. Hom. Od. vi. 208, diffts 8' 
SXlyii re, 0£Xi} re, 86<ni may well signify a giving rather than a gift, and 
this original and proper signification gives a real distinction between 
dSffis and dtiprifui, which is lost if dSffis is rendered *a gift ' and becomes 
synonymous with IkbpiifM, S&ns is the act or mode of giving, which 
may be right or wrong, and if&fnifjM is the gift itself. 

The position of dTa^ and riXewif gives ^e force of an adverbial 
clause ; if it be good or perfect it is a divine gift. 

dv«Olv iffTiv. This is rightly regarded as the predicate rather 
than dytaOey itrriM Kara^aJofov, See however Winer, m. xlv. 5, where 
the second view is supported. SanaBev from above, from heaven. See 
ch. iii. 15, 17 and John iii. 31, xix. 11, and comp. GoL iii. 1 rd &in» 
l^elre. Philo de Profug, T. i. p. 571. 2 speaks of <ro0^ &w0cf 
dfipfnjSeuraif dr* oOpavoO. 

rov varp^ rmv ^crrwv, the nither Of UglltB. Primarily perhaps the 
Greater of the heavenly bodies, but also in a wider sense Father and 
Greater of light in all its manifestations ; Giver of all gifts, spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, beauty of nature and excellence of art. For 
this use of the plural denoting the parts of which a whole is made up, 
comp. irpo4>vXirre<rdtu t/^xn V ^dXmf, attacks of cold and heat, Xen. 
Mem. I. 4. 13. So in Latin: artes. Art in its various forms, works of 
art; regna the various elements in the regnum &o. 

Although the expression rov varpbs rSsw ifninay cannot be precisely 
parallelled, the association of light with the idea of God may be 
abundantly illustrated: the first creative word of God is *'Let there be 
light,'* Gen. i. 3; comp. Is. xlv. 6, 7 '*I am Jehovah, there is none else, 

b2 
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that form light and create darkness": iyCl) 6 fcaro^/cevdcras <pQs Kal 
iTMi^af a-K&Toi, So in the manifestation of Jehovah the light of the 
moon shall he as the light of the snn, and the light of the sun shall 
be sevenfold as the light of seven days, Is. xxx. 26. Gomp. also iv 
T(} tpwl ffov 6}f/6fu0a ip(ast Ps* xxxv. 9; <rd KaTrjprUrut ijXiop Kal acKrpujy, 
Ps. Ixxiii. 16; Kal dvareXet itfup ijXios dtKaioffj^tis, MaL iv. 2. In 
1 John i. 5 God is absolutely ^ias, and in Heb. i. 3 Christ is regarded 
as the effulgence {dvadyafffia) from the Father. So in Wisdom vii. 26 
0-o^a is described as being dTa&Yaa-/ia 4>whs dXdiov, 

irap' <^ o^K Ivi IT., with whom there is no possibility of 6hange. Lit. 
< there is no room for.' See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28, who agrees with 
Winer (V. xi. § xiv. p. 96) that ivi is not a contraction for 6'e<rrc, but a 
form of ip or ^( with the accent thrown back as iwt, vdpa, &o. See 
also Col. iii. 11. 

wopaXXaYif, transmission from one condition to another, change, as 
It. KdKKovi vpbs atorxot, Arr. Epict, n. 23. 32. So here perhaps simply 
change from light to darkness, in which case the predominant thought 
botii in this and the following expression would be absolute brightness, 
the negation of darkness — rather than absolute immutability, the ne- 
gation of change. The context of the passage however suggests that 
TapaWayij may be here used in a scientific sense, or at any rate in 
a way suggestive of the scientific term parallax. It is true that 
no instance is cited of such a use of TapaXKay/i before the date of 
this Epistle, but neither is there an instance cited of TopdXKa^is used 
in this sense earlier than Proclus, who, c. a.d. 440, wrote a paraphrase 
on a work of the astronomer Ptolemy (fi. a.d. 139), and ttie Modem 
Greek term for parallax appears to be rapaWayriy not irap<£XXa|is. See 
Sophocles, Modem Greek I^xioon sub voc. This may represent a very 
ancient usa^e. 

Parallax ** may be defined in the most general way as the differ- 
ence between the directions of a body as seen from two different 
points," or, "apparent change in position produced by movement of 
the earth." Newcomb's Popular Astronomy ^ pp. 166 and 206. **The 
parallax of the sun was calculated, though erroneously, by Aristarchus 
0. 250 B.C. and Hipparchus 162—127 b.o., a calculation adopted by 
Ptolemy and adhered to for twelve centuries." Young's Text-Book 
of General Astronomy^ § 666. The thought therefore would be fa- 
miliar in St James' time. Moreover he was writing to men living in 
regions where astronomy had fiourished from a remote antiquity. 
That astronomical phrases were known to the Greek-speaking Jew in 
the post-exile period appears from various passages in the LXX. 
a^6s ydp fioi idwK€P tQv ivruy ypQfftP dypevdrj elUivai iriaracnv Kdir/Aov 
Kal iyipyeiav ffroix^ltav^ ^fodf **^ rikos koX fMcbrriTa xp^^^^i rpovuv 
dXKaykt koX /i6ra)9oXds KatpQv, iviavrwy ki&k\ovs koI dffripwp Oiffeis, 
Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 17 ; koX KaS* i&pav yewtipArtay ijXlov rpvtriay 
KoX dirb <rw6dtay fi7}pwy, Deut. xxxiii. 14 ; MaTaffai 8i rpoTdi ot/povoO, r) 
rd 1^* obpavhv bfMdvpja^v yiybp^a ; Job xxxviii. 38. 

In the Book of Enoch, ch. Ixxi., there is an elaborate treatise on the 
laws and movements of the heavenly bodies, and the expression 'Father 
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of the lights' finds a i»arallel in suoh phrases as: 'The seasons, the 
years, and the days, Uriel shewed me; the angel whom the Lord of 
glory appointed over all tiie Imninaries of heaven in heaven, and in 
the world,' &c. oh. Ixxiv. 

If this view of the meaning of iropaXXaTi} be accepted, the expression 
would Indicate the immutabihty of the Eternal Father, and the thought 
would be intensified by the results of modem, science, according to 
which "the apparent ^splacement of the fixed stars, due to parallax, 
is so minute as to ^ude our investigation." The ira/tMtXXa7i} of the 
stars indeed is incalculable; with the Father of the lights ira/aaXXaTi^ 
is inconceivable. 

It is difficult to decide with certainty between these two possible 
senses of rrapaWa'yfi, It is in favour of the first that the same 
thought of light and darkness would be retained in both expressions 
—jrapaKKoLyfi and rpoir^s dTwrKiaa-fM, The second introduces the 
further thought of unchangeableness. 

Tpovij, turning or revolution, or perhaps the setting of a heavenly 
body. The genitive rpoir^f denotes occasion or cause. 

dvoa-KUur^ is the shadow projected from one body on to another, 
or in any way caused by the movements of a body. 

Hence TpoTijs dirwrKlaafML is either (1) the shadow of night caused 
by the rotation of the earth, or, in popular phrase, by the setting of 
the sun (comp. oifS* 6irAr' op ffrelxv^^*- "fp^ oitpavbv darephevra \ oUB* 
&r* av af M ydiav dir' oitpavbdev irporpdiniTai' \ dXX' M vv^ dXoij rh-arcu 
dtiKwri PpoToiffiVf Od. xi. 17 — 19; rpoiral 'f^e'SloiOj ib. xv. 404, which Eusta- 
thius interprets of the west, rd dvriKd. iiiprj, the region of sunset) : or (2) the 
shadow of eclipse caused by the revolution of a planet or its moons : 
a far more frequent occurrence in some parts of the celestial system 
than in the experience of our own planet: e.g. ''The inner satellite of 
Jupiter and also the two next inside of it are eclipsed at every revolu- 
tion, i.e. once in every eighteen hours, " Newcomb's Practical Astronomy, 
p. 210. The created luminaries suffer eclipse by projected shadow or 
darkness by turning from the source of light: with the Father of 
lights there is absolutely undimmed and continuous splendour: "the 
shadows vanish in the light of light." Tennyson. 

Schleusner, following some of the Greek interpreters, takes airo- 
axiaiTfia as equivalent to txpos, and renders it ne UvUsimum quidem 
mutationis vestigium, 'not a trace or vestige of change.' There is 
however no authority for this use of the word airo<rJcW/Lia, and by this 
rendering the important conception of darkness or overshadowing, as 
a defect in the mundane luminaries, is lost. So also O. L. renders 
modicum obumbrationis, vicissitudinis obumbratio. 

18. PovXT|6f£s* of His jown wish, denoting absolute freedom from 
necessity or external cause of any kind. fioiS\ofjLcu and podXviffis are 
strictly used of the end, not of the means to the end: el di} n riXos 
fffTt tQv TpaKTQy d 5t' aM pov\6fie0a, Arist. Eth. N, i. 2,1; ii fUv $oiS>\riats 
rod WXot/s itrrl fiSX\oy, ii d^ Trpoalpeffu tQv irp6i t6 riXos, Eth, N. ill. 2* 9* 
See Stewart's Eth. N, ad loc, cit. 
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diracivtiow. The leourrenoe of this rare word (see above, v. 15) 
throws into foroible contrast the generation of sin, and the new birth 
from the Father of lights. This is the more striking as diro/n^cr is a 
word strictly used of tiie mother, not as here of the Father, * begat.' 
The word generally used in this sense is yanfow. Comp. the use of 
TiKTeuf, II n. 742; Aesob. Eum, 630. 

The aorist points to Uie single act of regeneration, as in 1 Cor. 
vi 11 aXXd dir€\o6ffaffBe, dXXd ^i^^re, dXXA iSuccui&OriTe h Tig dwdfwri 
Twf Kvplov, ic.r.X; 

\&y^ dXi|6cCa«, by tiie word of trutli, the instrument by which the 
work is effected. 

X^ot oKtiSelas is the word or message which conveys the truth, the 
revelation of the truth. Oomp. 6 \6yot rrit ffwrriplas ro^n^f , Acts xiii. 26; 
i \6yos r^s dKrjdelas tov ciki77€Mov, GoL i. 6; 6 \6yos Trjs dKifBclaSt 
2 Tim. ii 15; d ^v dir* dpx^ A diniic6a/uif...Tepl rod Xbyov r^s ^co^, 
K.r.X., 1 John i. 1. Oomp. also the frequent a/xV f^<a of our Lord 
(note the variant dXi^^ws X^6i, Luke zii. 44); in St John always 
the repeated dfi^ ofk^y \ky<a. See especially, as beariug on this passage, 
St John iii. 3, 5 dyt^ d/u^ \hfia <roi, ^dv ikii rts yeyvrid-j i^ CSaros xai 
TPetffiaTOS ob liOvarai elffeKOeJ^ els t^v pcuriKeioM toO 0€ov, 

In the passages quoted above 6 \6yos Trjs d\ri0. or ttjs <runipias is the 
Gospel, that divine revelation by which God regenerated the world in 
Ghnst, — a sense which it bears here ; but there is a nearer approach to 
the personal X&yos of John i. 1 here than in the other passages. The 
message of truth in Christ is proved to be the regeneration (^ xakuf- 
ycpeala) first of Israel, then of the world. The repeated iJ/Aas points 
to the privilege of Israel. 

clt r6 ctvai. A final clause denoting the end or object of the spiritual 
creation* 

iaroff^iiv riva, a kind of flrstfirnltB. ripa qualifies the boldness of the 
expression, Winer lu. 2 a. In the Hebrew ritual airapxA meant the first- 
fruits of men and cattle and harvest, consecrated and offered to God : 
olffeTt TO dpdyfM dwapxh" foO Beptcfiw if/im wpbs tow lepia, Lev. xziii. 
10. See also Deut. xxvi. 2; Ex. xxiii. 19: dxapx^ therefore besides 
the primary meaning of 'firstfruits* as the promise of harvest and 
dedication of the coming harvest carried into the New Covenant the 
thought of consecration to God. Comp. ctdaTc ri)v oUlav Sre^a^a, 5ri 
iffTh aarapxh "rv^ ^AxfUas, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 ; ovrot irfopdadrfaoaf dvo twv of- 
dpdmnav dirapxjh T(f Beip Kal r^ dpvUp, Bev. xiv. 4. 

TMV avTov KTio^TMv, Hls creatures. The gift of the Incarnation 
is literally and truly a new life, and the result is a new creature : tSffTe 
cf rts hf XpiffTtfi Kotpii ktUtis, 2 Cor. v. 17. See Gal. vi. 15. Thus 
Christ is TveOfjM j;taoirotovv, 1 Cor. xv. 45, because it is by the spiritual 
communication of His own life that the new creature is effected. With 
this conception of the new birth as a gift of the Father of lights comp. 
the use of ^unitewy tfxarifffMt ffxarurfiis, as baptismal expressions : oi 
^wTLJ^Sfievot ^irrd ij/x^pas \afiirpoif>opova'Uff Suicer, stib voe, (fKorli^ety. 
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19 — 27. The Ohbistun Life, Gharaoteb and Wobship. 

This theme incidentally arises from the thought of temptation, as 
moral or religions error, and is immediately connected with the 
expression dira/>x^v rwa tQv adroO KTifffidnoy, v, 18. 

It is a description of the life in union with Christ on the practical 
side. In view of prevailing pagan immorality and even of the ethics 
of philosophic paganism, the importance of moral teaching in the early 
Christian Church can hardly be over-estimated. The contrast between 
the Christian ideal and the pagan Society from which it was separated 
accounts for the repeated warnings even against gross forma of sin. 

19. Core. For the reading see above. The classical foim tare for 
the Hellenistic tXdare is found here only in N.T. *T6 know it' refers 
to what precedes, emphasizing that, and leading on to its conse- 
quence — a new life. 

Tax^ ds T^ dKovinu. ds signifies aim or tendency; raxps is con- 
structed also with the infinitive alone: dn OiKovra fjuh /i* ^cit | <rol 
(rvfiirmnfaou Koi rax^ irpo<rapK4<rai \ fipaSvp d' *Ax<uois cl duupKrid^ofJuu, 
Eur. Hee, 861 — 3 : raxin iv rf dKpddffei cov, Ecclus. v. 11. One of the 
sayings attributed by Mahommedan writers to Christ is, 'Asked by 
some how to win Paradise, He said, ** Speak not at all.'' They said, 
" We cannot do this." He said then, " Only say what is good " ' 
(Margoliouth, Expository Times, Deo. 1893). Comp. yXCoinra i^Bpiirrov 
m-Qais a^<}, Ecclus. y. 13. 

20. dpYi) ydp dvSp^s Jr.r.X. There is a suggestion of irony in this 
expression. 6py^, primarily * passionate impulse,' is as far as possible 
removed from justice in any case. How much greater the contrast 
between human 6prfi^ and divine duccuoadp'ri ! On the other hand dpyii 
$€oO is used of divine justice in its manifestation towards sinners, 
Bom. i. 18. 

21. diroMfuvoi, of putting off a garment, rd Ifjidria, Acts vii. 58 ; a 
burden, oyKoy, Heb. xii. 1. More frequently figuratively, Bom. xiii. 12 
rd (pya rod (TK&rovs. Eph. iv. 22, 25 r^ ToKaibp (bf0pwrw...Tb ^eOdoi. 
Col. iii 8 tA irdyra, dpyifitf, dv/ndv^ k.t.X. 1 Pet. ii. 1 tcutoi^ Kadw, 
The tense implies a single, decisive effort. 

ireurav ^vvaplav, irfi<rap, in its whole extent, ^vapiav, air. Xey. in 
N.T., nncleannftsa, comp. cttpKbi drdScais j^&irov, 1 Pet. iii. 21; 6 
^inrapdj ^wrar^w in, Bev. xxii. 11. 

vcpio-o-f Cav KoucCof, ezoess of wickedness, ireptacelav not classical : 
S,T. \€y, in N.T. 

Iv vpavn|Ti, witb meekness. Tpafhris is a note of the Kingdom. 
Pss. XXV. 9, xxxiv. 2, xxxvii. 11, Ixxvi. 9, cxlvii. 6, cxlix. 4. 

Christ calls Himself Tpath Matt, xi 29, and plaices the irpaeis in the 
forefront of those who are * blessed,' Matt. v. 4 (or 6). wp^&njs as an 
ethical term is concerned with anger, it means absence from resent- 
ment, meekness in suffering ; it is mentioned with very faint praise 
by Aristotle, who says, irl rhv /U<rw riip irpq.6rrfTa ip^pofiev rpbs tV 
AXei^iy droKXlpovffOF, and again 6fre/> 8^ ^ frp^^6rnis iraiMeircu, It is 
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therefore one of those distinctiTely Christian terms which, like dro/xoi^, 
fuucpoOvfila, TaT€wo4>po<r^f point the divergence from pagan ethics. 
Closely associated with Tp^&nis in K.T. are, iridKeia, 2 Cor. x. 1; iy- 
Kfdreia, Gkil. y. 23; rairetyo^/xxi'iVi; and fuucpodvfda, Eph. iv. 2; OoL 
iii. 12; irofMtr/j, 2 Thess. iii. 5. Comp. also 1 Cor. iv. 21; Qal. vi. 1 ; 
Titus iii. 2. With the exception of this passage and 1 Pet. iii. 15 
rp^dnjs {Tp^vTTfs) is a Pauline word. 

8^{ao|0< T&v f|u^iiTOV X^yov. Comp. fierii x^pat 54xorriu rby X6701', 
Lake viii. 13. iH^wrOe oif Xdyw dyOfxirvif dXXd Ka0^ dXridias iffrhf 
\(irfw 0&}d, 1 Thess. ii 13. 

T&v ffi^vTov X^v, the Implanted word. The word that becomes a 
part of the ^i^o-is or character, that is worked into the nature just as the 
elements which go to form the plant are absorbed in it, and tend to its 
growth. ifA4>vT<» is formally proleptic here; it is implanted after its 
reception. But in fact it expresses a constant quality of the \&yot 
and forms with it a single compound noun. 

T&v Suvd|icvoy o-cSo-ai x.r.X. Comp. infra iv. 12 6 5wdft£Pos fftoirou. 
The power there attributed to Gkxl is here attributed to the implanted 
Word, and in fact the implanted Word is scarcely distinguishable 
from the indwelling Christ. 

22. «oit|TaX Xoyov. roufris is a characteristic word of St James, 
occurring four times in this Epistle, elsewhere in N.T. once in Romans 
ii. 13 wotriTal y6fu>v, and in Acts xvii. 28, where it bears the classical 
sense of *poet,' rufes tQv Ka0* iifiSis xovnTtav, In Tit. i. 12 St Paul uses 
the word rpo^-fynis of a poet : eXrip ru i^ aUrCiv {3ios oAtOv irpo^y^s. 

irapaXoYi{6|icvoi iavrovs, decelTlnc: yonrseiveB, ' making a false or 
erroneous estimate ' : for l^is sense of rapd comp. rapd<rrifios of a coin 
imperfectly stamped : Si^afus Tapdarj/jtos aJ^(fi, Aesch. Agam. 780, power 
falsely stamped with praise; rapaTelBety, to persuade with fraud; 
TapaKodcuff to misunderstand; Topdy&v, to lead astray; ffo4>la di 
KXivrei xapdyoura /16601s, Pind. Nem. yn. 84. 

28. liKpoan^ X^ov, * he who only hears the word/ is compared to 
a man wno by looking into a mirror observes (xaroi^oet) the face 
of his y4v€<ns — ^his true individuality — the real meaning of himself 
{KaTey&7i<rey yh.p iavrdv), but who instantly departing forgets what 
manner of man he was. That is, if a man Ustens for a time only to 
divine teaching and is made to understand himself, to see himself in 
Gk>d*s word, and then abandons it, the impression made by reading or 
instruction is momentary. He is like the seed that fell in stony places 
or among thorns. On the other hand the xonp^s X^ov, he who does 
the word, looks into the perfect law, the law of liberliy, ie. the word 
of God, and there sees reflected as in a mirror his own personiJity as 
' it was created in the likeness of God (comp. ch. iii. 9) ; he abides in it» 
continues that earnest gaze, never losing sight of his ideal, of that 
which he was intended to be according to the purpose of his yiveffis or 
creation. **Is it not remarkable that St James dwells not on what the 
man learns about God in the Scripture, but on what he sees of God's 
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design, or delineation of what he^ the beholder, was meant and made 
to be ? *' Arohbp Benson, Communings of a Day, p. 8. 

KaravooOvTi, (dosely observiiig, attentively considering. Gomp. 
Matt. vii. 8 doxbu oif Karavo€ls\ Luke xii. 24, 27 Karavorfiaare roin 
K6paKas...Td Kplya, zz. 23 xaravo'^ff as 54 aifrOv r^v iravovpylav; Acts 
vii. 81, 32, zi. 6 e/s riv drevitras Karevf^w koX etSw : Bom. iv. 19; Heb. 
iii. 1 KaTav<y/i<rar€ rbv dwdffToXov k.t.X.; x. 24 Karapowfiey d\Ki/i\ovs, 
*take careful note of.' 

r6 irp6(r«»irov tt)S ^fv^ofMS a^ov. Vultum nativitatis tuae^ V. 
The coimtenance (vuUam as ezpressive of character) of bis birth or 
creation in the image of God (see ch. iii. 9 and above, v, 18); that 
is to say, as the nezt danse shews, his real self or personality (Kare- 
vbni<r€v ydp iavr6v), Comp. iirl r^j iv ry KarbTTTpf^ fM}p4>rjs ij elxCdv vpbi 
rb dpx^vfoif (Txil/^aW^erai, Qreg. Nyssen, quoted in Suicer. Comp. 
the later use of wpdataroy to signify the Persons or inroardacis of Hhe 
blessed Trinity. 
For the thought comp. 

"As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely, through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face. 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children ever at its best 
And fullest/' (Tennyson.) 

h Mirrptf, A mirror of polished metal. 

24. dircX^Xv6cv Kal tvOlois lircXcCOero 6votos ^v. The tenses are 
used with great ezactness : the perfect denotes immediate succession 
and enduring result, *he has gone and is still away'; comp. terra 
tremit, fugere ferae, Yirg. Qeorg, z. 330. The aonst denotes the single 
instantaneous act of forgetting. For similar ezact uses of these 
tenses in combination, comp. Luke iv. 18 l^xp^ah fie (a single eternal 
act) e^YY^Xlffcurdouj dviaroKKhf fu (continued result) KripC^cu : Heb. ii. 
14 ircl rb. Tcudla K€KOUfu)vriK€y trapKbs koX atfiaros Kal a^bs fieriffxcv (at 
His incarnation) rQp a^rQy. See Winer, lu. § zl. 6, where other 
instances are given. 

26. iropaK^iC^'^* ^^^t of stooping or inclining to one side (not stoop- 
ing down), either with a verb of lookmg, or absolutely as here : rapaKJ^ypas 
PK4ir€i rb, 69bvMt Luke zziv. 12; Tapaic&rf/as ^IXhrei Ksl/uva rb, dSbi^ia, 
John zz. 5; ^ othr (kXaiev Tapixv^of els rb ftyrifietop, ib. 11; els a 
ivi9vfiown» cl dyyeXoi rapoK^fai, 1 Pet. i. 12; see also Gen. zzvi. 8; 
Prov. vii. 6. Though the strict meaning of xapaK&irreiv is to glance 
sideways or 'to peep,' as &(f>piav dxb 0i6pas xapaidnrrei els oIkIom, Ecclus. 
zzi. 23, the contezt sometimes, as here, carries with it the sense of 
intently gazing. See Dr Field, Otium Norvicense, on Luke zziv. 12 
and on this passage. 

cts v6|M>v WXciov rbv rjjs iXcvOcpCot, Into a perfect law, name^ 
the law of liberty. The absence of the article before ybfwv is 
noticeable. The conception is first stated generally, a perfect law; 
the article introduces a limitation defining that perfect law to be the 
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law of liberty. It is an idiom which seoures attention to the anarthrous 
noun. See Winer in. § ^. 4 and Green p. 84, and note the following 
examples : elp^riv d</>lrifu iffuyj elprfflftiv rriv ifi^v di8<afu iffuy, John xiv. 
27 ; 62 7dp iddOrj v6fMS 6 dvpdfievos ^(aoToiijffaL, Gal. iii. 21, where see 
ElUcott ; iv irlffTei ^ tJ rod vloO rod Oeov, Gal. ii. 20. 

r6v TTJs IXcvOcpCas. The freedom of the law of Christ is contrasted 
with the bondage to minute precepts which characterized the developed 
Mosaic system: rf i\€v0€f>lq. ijfi&s Xpiffrbs HKeudipwaev trHiKere ovv Kal 
fi^ Td\t» iVyy SovKelas iy^x^aOct Gal. v. 1 ; ytfdxreffde r^¥ dX^deiav Kcd 
if dXifiBeia iK&tdepdxrei. iffmsj John viii. 32; oomp. with this \&yv 
dXriOelas supra v, 18; ^di' ody 6 lAbs iifids iXevOepthay Svnas i\e60€poi, 
iffcffde, John viii 36. See also Bom. viii. 15. Christians are children 
of God, liberi not servL Comp. cui servire regnare est, * whose service 
is perfect freedom. ' Collect for Peace, from Saoramentary of Gelasius. 

The law of Christ then is called a perfect law because it is final and 
complete, as distinct from the Mosaic law which was transitory and 
imperfect; it is called a law of liberty because it is the expression 
of a Father's love for his children, not of a Master's law for slaves. 

Kal irapa|M(va9. The secret of Christian service is constancy, fixed- 
ness on the ideal self discovered in the perfect law: us •ir^ditfiaa. rbv 
vdfiov ffoVf K^pie, SXt/p rijy iiijApap jxcXh-rj yuov iffriy, Ps. cxix. 97. 

dKpoaTifis liriXi)(r|M>vTJ$, a foxfiretfol bearer. A Hebrew construction 
frequent in N.T., as wddrj arifdasy Bom. i. 26; Kpirjis Trjs ddiKlai^ Luke 
xviii. 6; 6 olKovbtio% rrji dduc/a;, Luke xvi. 8. The idiom is partly due 
to the vividness of Oriental speech, partly to the comparative paucity 
of adjectives in Hebrew. There are however parallels in the classics: 
fiiKatva y dffrp(ay...€iipp6v7it * starry night,' Soph. EL 19; Xevinji x^^os 
m-ipvyi, Ant, 114, *a snowy wing'; Winer, P. ni. § 346; Green, p. 90; 
Donaldson, Greek Gram. 454. 

iwiKrifffiov^ not classical, and here only in K.T. 

iroiT|TiJs fpYov. The condition of abiding in the law of liberty is 
activity m tne exercise of it. Hence the transition to true worship or 
service. 

|fcaKctpiO$ kv TJ «oii{(rci avroO. See John viii. 31 — 34, the thought 
of whion passage underHes this, idv bfiets nelvTire iv rtp \6y(fi rQ ifi<p 
dXriOias /M$rjrai im6 iare, koX yv(i><rea$€ r^ dXl^eiav, koI 17 d\^0€ia 
iXevdepiixrei {rfids...6 rroitay ripf dfiaprlav (comp. with iv rj roii^ei aOrou) 
dov\6s iffrw. Sin and righteousness are regarded as creations. If the 
'maker' keeps his eye fixed on the model — abiding in that steadfast 
gaze — he wiU be happy in his making, as every artist or maker of 
things true and beautiful knows. His making will be true to his 
y^eais. 

iro(T|cns. Here only in N.T. Oomp. Kal h vdaxi ffo<plqL volrfais 
vofiovy Ecclus. xix. 20. 

26. 4 TiS 8oK<C, is thought to be, has the reputation (dd^a) of 
being. 
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jiiij j^pXivoifwjSiv* fii/j not od, beoanse the sentence ie hypothetioal, 
'if he aoesnot bridle Ao.* It may be noticed however that in Modem 
Qxeek /ni is invaiiablv used with participles, and that there is a ten- 
den^ to this use in tae K.T. It is the grammatical expression of a 
more subjective method of stating facts. See Winer, P. m. § Iv. 5. 
Among instances where the explanation on classical principles is diffi- 
cult are: /lii ItxwTOt adroC dLXoHovvai iKikwaey oArov 6 icdptos adrov 
Tpafi^OLt iC.r.X., Matt. xviiL 25; &rcuf yitp i0yif rd fi^ vbfkw l^oyra <p6<rei, 
rd ToO vdfAov ToiQ<rWf Bom. ii. 14; xal ijv 'i/i4pas rpeis fiii ^\4ir<i»t i^o,^ 
oiK i<t>ay& oOdi Iriev, Acts iz. 9. 

XaXivaymtv. Only here and iii. 2 in N.T., and elsewhere only 
in late Greek authors. Comp. dx<i^^oy KCKnifiivoi t6 (rrbfia, Plato de 
Legg,701o;dxa\tv(av(rTOfidTuv \ dy6fiovT dippoai^yas \ rbriKos dvarvxio-t 
Eur. Bacch. 885—387. 

27. 6|»i)(ncfCa. dx. Xe7. in N.T. Cultus, religion in its external 
aspect, tne outward observance of religious rites as opposed to e^aipeia 
or pie^. " St James is not here affirming, as we sometimes hear, these 
offices to be the sum total, nor yet the great essentials of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the ^/njo-jce^a, of which godliness or 
the love of God is the informing soul.'' Trench, N,T. Synonyms. 
Here St James reflects the most enlightened spirit of ancient prophecy: 
see especially Is. i. 13 — 17; Micah vi. 7, 8; and comp. Matt, xxiii. 23. 

There is a special interest in this definition of BpriffKeia hj St James, 
whose assiduity in the dfnjaKcla of Judaism earned for hun. the title 
of 6 dlKaios. For the classical use of the word comp. Herod. 11. 18 
dx^Mcyoi ry xepi rd Ipd OfntaKfjlft {tQv Aiyvrrluv), and n. 37 dXXas re 
OfrtlffKTjlas iirireK^own fwplas. 

kmaiiivrwBai 6p^vo^ koX X'iP*'''* Visitare pupillos et viduas 
in tribulatione eorum^ V.; Kplvare 6p<f>ap<pK(d diKatibiraTC x^po^t ^^' ^* ^7. 
The care of widows was one of the earliest notes of the Church, it 
went on side by side with the continuous worship in the temple. See 
Acts vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 3. It is a mark of the divine loving kindness, 
Ps. Ixviii. 5, cxlvi. 9 ; and on the other hand the helplessness of the 
orphan and widow made them at all times victims of oppression: 
Ps. xciv. 6; Is. X. 2; Jer. vii. 6, xxii. 3; Zeeh. vii. 10 ; Ezek. xxii. 7; 
Mai. iii. 5. The Pharisees, who made a boast of dpriuKeia, devoured 
widows* houses. Matt, xxiii. 14. 

tfnrtXov. See 1 Tim. vi. 14 rnprjffol tre r^v ivroMiv atrTtXof : 1 Pet. 
i. 19 dfUfov dfKafiov Kal dariXov XpurToO: and 2 Pet. iii. 14 dajriKot xai 
4tiiifAnT0i. Comp. Eph. v. 27 tva TapaaHiffff ajJrdj iavri} ivSo^ov t^v 
iKKKjiaUufy firi exovaoM tnrCKop ^ jixrrida ij r* tQp toloOtw, oKK 1»a j dyla. 
Kid dfiMfjMs. (rrlXos belongs to later Greek: Lob. Phryn. 28 tovto 
4wXdrTov Xiye 5^ icriXls. 

letfoiMv. Originally, order, e9 Kord xSafwy, Hom. II. x. 472 and 
frequently in Classical Greek: Herod., Thuc, Plat, and the poets, 
order in government, conduct, dress. So ornament, 1 Pet. iii. 3 
6 H^Oeu ifiTXoKrjs Tpix<av...K6afios: possibly the meaning of the word 
in ch. iii, 6. Then applied by Pythagoras and his foUowers to the 
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order of the Universe, as opposed to chaos, henoe the world. So 
Plato, Qorg. p. 508 <t>^alv Si ffOff>ol xal oitpavbv koX yrfy koI Beoi^s koX 
dvOfninrovi Tijv KOivufpiay avvix^iv koX <l>Oda.v koX Kwrtu&nyra koX (r(a<l>po- 
<F{firtiv Kal diKOMTrfra Kal to 5\ov twto did ravra Kocfiov ira\oO<r(y. 
Gomp. Plin. H. N. ii. 3 Qitetn xoa/Mv Graeci nomine omamenti adpeUa' 
verunt, eum nos perfecta absolutaque elegantia mundum. Gomp. also 
Tertallian, Lib. ApoL c. xvii. DeuSt qui totam molem i8tam...de nihilo 
expressit in omamentum majestatis suae: unde et Qraeci nomen mundo 
KOfffwy accammodaverunt. This sense does not appear in the Ganoni- 
oal books of the O.T., bat in the Book of Wisdom we find cldipoi 
ffiaraiTiv KOfffMVj vii. 17 ; koX icrlacura rbv K6<rfiov i^ dfij6p<l>ov Ckijs, xi. 17. 
This is also a N.T. use: drrb xarajSoX^; KSfffiov, Matt. zzy. 34; Luke 
xi. 50; Hebr. iv. 3; vpo KarapdKp KOfffMV, 1 Pet. i. 20; 6 KoajMS dt' 
auToO kyivcTo, John i. 10. But in the N.T. KocfMi has the further 
significations of : (a) the world of men and women into which we are 
bom, and in which we live : u/xcTj iirrk to 0wf rod K6apu>v, Matt. v. 14 ; 
6 di dypbs iaruf 6 KoafwSt Matt. xiii. 38 ; ipxoficvov els rbv Koatiav^ John 
i. 9. (/3) The world as opposed to God, the wicked world: ^ /Sao-i- 
Xcfa ri ifthi o^k €<mv ix rov Kocfiov ro&rov^ John zviii. 36 ; 6 rod Koa/Mv 
dpX^^j John xiv. 30; ov rS rrvcvfJM rov xbirfiov iXipofiev, 1 Gor. ii. 12; 
ot xp^f^^oi Kofffjufi TovT(fit 1 Gor. vii. 31 ; with this comp. irpos roi>i Kofffio- 
Kpdropas rod (tkotovs rod aluyos roOrov, Eph. vi. 12. 
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2. ntv omitted before awaytayiiv with K*BG: AKLP and almost 
all the later authorities insert the article. 

3. <n) orijOi iKct if Kd0ov. B places iKet after KoJdov, so also ff, an 
O. L. codex. The T. B. has tabe after KaSov with KG^ELP and many 
versions: the omission of Cabe is supported by ABG* H and V. 

4. ov 8tciq>£9i|Tc with KABKS and most cursives. B* omits oi>, so 
also ff. ELF and others have koL od. 

5. T^ Koo-fji^ with KA*BG*. The T. B. rov xbafiov roOrov has very 
sli^t support; rov xbafiov appears in A^G^ELP and other authorities. 
It is an instance of the more difficult giving place to the easier 
reading. 

18. The reading varies between dv^fos MABGE, aoflXem L and many 
other MSS. and Fathers, and dv^Xetas and dt^-qXcias in a few codices. 

19. ^Ti cts UrrXv 6 Ms; the reading of MA, the Vulgate, Peshitto 
and other versions : ets b debs icnv B : ef; 6 debs^ some versions : b $cbi 
els iffrlv E2L. 

20. afryvj, supported by BG*, some cursives, 0. L. (vacua) and some 
other versions. On the oiJier hand vcxpd is read in MAG^, later uncials, 
the Vulgate and several other versions. But the tendency to bring 
this verse into agreement with v, 26 probably accounts for vcKpd. 

22. <rwi(fryii, so W. H. with (<*BGELP and the Vulgate (coope- 
rabatur) : (rvyepyei, Tischendorf with KA and O. L. (communicat). 
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1 — 4. The Subject of OpriffKcta naturally leads to the Thought of 
THE avyayuryij, closely connected with which is the spiritual 
Danger of Trpoa(aT6\rifi}l/ia, aoainst which St James now warns 
HIS Brethren. 

1. dl8<X<^o£ |iov, the name itself is a protest against the sin of 
Tpo<r(iyiro\rjfi\//Ui, 

|ii]...fX<Tf is pointed interrogatiyely hy Westcott and Hort. This 
constrnotion however is regularly used only where a negative answer is 
expected, and even if there are exceptions to the rule, the imperative is 
more forcible and more characteristic of St James' style. See Winer, 
m. 67» 3 h. 

Iv irpoo-«»iroXT)|it^Cai«, witli respect of penKnu. Do not let those 
personal distinctions and differences continue to find a place in 
religious Ufe. The plural denotes the different ways in which irpoaw- 
ToKnikyj/Ui shews itself, the various acts and instances of deference to 
persons. See note 1. 17. The compounds r/xxronroX^Ai^^a, wpoffuwo- 
XrifiirTeiVt ir/HxrwroXiJ/xxTiTt are first found in the N.T. They are among 
the earliest purely Christian words. — irp6fftarop Xofifidpeiv is a Hebraism 
D^^& K*^}, lit. to lift the face (opposed to making the countenance 
fall) ; hence to be favourable to : translated by iOad/iaad aov rb TpSabf- 
Tw, Gen. xix. 21: hence in N.T. always in a bad sense of shewing 
favour or preference to persons on account of external advantages, 
rank, wealth, power : oi) Xafi^dveis irpdfffaToy o^/depSs^ Luke xx. 21, in 
parallels oi pXiircis els rpdaunrov dvdpdnrwy. Matt. xxii. 16, Mark xii. 
14; comp. o<> yiip TrpoauroX'fifiTmis i Beds, Acts x. 84; Oavfidl^wTcs 
rrpiaufira, Jnde 16. For rrpoa(aroXrifiL\f/la itself, see Bom. IL 11 ; Eph. 
vi.9;Col.iu. 26. 

tAv irCcrrtv tov KvpCov jc.r.X., the faith in the Lord Jesus, that faith 
of wnich He is the object, in virtue of which the disciples were called 
ol TurreCoyrcs. 

rns 8^£y|s. Comp. Hebr. xii. 11 where diKaioa^prjs has the same 
empnatic position qualifying the whole phrase. For the expression 
see 1 Cor. ii. 8 o6k a» rhv K6piop rrjs d6^s iarw^pwrwy and comp. John 
i. 14 i$€a<rd/i€$a Trjv dd^av a^rou, d6^ay ws fwvoyevovs irap^ Harpds. 
See also John ii. 11, xvii. 5, 22, 24. In the LXX. 56^ is used of the 
Shekinah or glorious manifestation of Jehovah in the tabernacle, e.g. 
Kol 66^ Kvplov hrXijirdTf 4i ffKifyrff Ex. xl. 85 — a signification closely 
connected with the use of the word by St John: see Bp Westcott on 
John i 14 and comp. Book of Enoch, ch. xii., 'my eyes beheld all the 
sinners who denied tibe Lord of glory.' The construction of rijs S6^ 
with x/oTcy, which is possibly suggested by the marginal reading in 
W. H., has the support of some interpreters, who render: (a) belief in 
the glory of the LokI Jesus or {b) faith proceeding from the Lord Jesus 
in the glory (about to be revealed). The expression however of rlffris 
*Irjff. X/>. varied sometimes by the construction of els or iv is so usual 
(see Bom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Col. ii. 5) that it is natural to take these 
words together and to regard r^ d6^s as added with special reference 
to the subject under discussion. 
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a. 4dv yelp clo^Oi). iijf is virtually equivalent to oror. The 
supposed ease is presented vividly and distinctly, Goodwin, p. 102. 

cl« wvo.ytirfi[y i|Mtv, Into a lynagoffne (or assembly) of yours. It 
is natural to suppose that the first Christians would take the name 
of Synagogue to designate their place of assembly for worship inter- 
changeably with ^xjcX^/a, which afterwards came to be the prevalent 
expression. It is at any rate clear that the ffwayioyfi here mentioned 
is a Christian and not a Jewish place of assembly. It is used in a dis- 
tinctively Christian sense in Herm. PmU M. zi. 9 vwaytay^ dv^pw 
diKalwt tmd Epiphanius says of the Ebionites, o-wayutyiip o5roc KoKoOffi 
T^p iavTw iKKKrffrlaPt Lightfoot, Phil, p. 190. Like any other syna- 
gogue among the Jews its doors would be open to any Jew or proselyte 
who chose to enter. And from what St James says it appears to have 
been a grave spiritual danger and temptation for the poor Christian 
communities of the Dispersion to wdoome with special honour a 
wealthy unconverted Jew who may have been prompted by curiosity 
or sympathy to enter their assembly. See Lightfoot, Phil, loe» eit. 
and Hort's JudaisHc Christianity, p. 150. 

XpvcroSciKrvXios, weazlns: a gold rinjer or rings. As luxury advanced 
the wearing of rings became increasingly the fashion. Bings were 
worn on all except the middle finger (Plin. H. N, xxxm. 6). See 
Wetstein, who quotes Lucian, Nigrin, 21 ol irXourovyTes aurol koX rds 
Top4>vf>i5ai 7rpo4>alpovr€S Kod roi>j daKTvXlovs Tporeiyrrcs ; Aelian, V, H. 
m, 9, daicTvXlovi roWo'di tpifxay iKoKK&pero hrl TojJry; Seneca, N. Q, vn. 
31, Exomamus annulis digitos et in omni artioulo gemma disponi- 
tur; Mart. xi. 60, Senos Charinus omnibus digitis gerit nee nocte 
ponit annulos nee dum lavatur. Comp. also Juv. 8<U, vn. 139, Cice- 
roni nemo ducentos | nunc dederit nummos nisi fulserit annulus 
ingens. Note the ingens; it would be seen at a glance. Bings were 
even hired to give the appearance of wealth : ideo conduota Paulus 
agebat | Sardonyche, Juv. Sat. vn. 143. Q. F. Watts in his impres- 
sive picture, *He had great possessions,' has rightly noted this 
indication of great wealth. According to Clemens Alex., who forbids 
luxury in Christians, a special exception is made for the ring which 
was considered necessary for the purpose of sealing, Paed, ni. 11 — 
57 f. This however is clearly distinct from the ostentatious use of 
rings referred to by St James. 

Iv lo^Ti Xoinrpf . See Luke xxiii. 11; Acts x. 80. 

8. hnflki^^rfn, iwl indicates an earnest, fixed look. The rich 
man at once attracts attention. 

o^ KdOov «S8c KoXtts. Sit thou here In a good place. The classical 
phrase is ^ xaXQ, Dr Field, Otium Norv,^ quotes dyei fU rit 
\apCi)v €ls rb Biarpov^ KaOlffas iv KoKtpf Alciph. Ep, ni. 20. Comp. 
Matt, xxiii. 6 0i\ou(riy...rds rrpcinoKaBedplas iv toas awayiifyaTs and 
Mark xii. 39 ; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. 

icf£6ov. See Veitch tub voc, Kddjifuu, This form for the more 
classical Kd$7i<ro occurs in the Comic writers of the classical period 
and in late prose, as here and Ps. ex. 1 (cited Matt. xxii. 44 and 
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eisewhere). The nse of a popular and vernaoalar form not used in 
literature is a touch of reality. 

in6 rh viroiroSidv uiov, the words are now placed in the mouth of 
one person, perhaps the dpxurvydytayos* 

4. o4 SiCKpC9T|Tc. For reading see critical notes. Did ye not make 
a distinction among: yonnelveB (though you are d5eX^), and thereby 
shewed yourselves to be judges whose reasonings are eyil ? dieKplOrfre 
though passive in form has here a middle or intransitive mean- 
ing. This appears from the two other passages in the N.T. where the 
same form occurs, Matt. zzi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23. (Compare the prevail- 
ing N.T. form dreKpldrj in place of the far rarer dweKpLyaTo, which last 
occurs four times only in the synoptic gospels, and three of these are 
in the parallel accounts of the Passion. 

There is a tendency in later Greek to the disuse of middle forms. 
In Modem Greek the middle voice has ceased to exist. There are also 
instances in Hellenistic Greek of recurrence to original forms, and 
*'the aorist stems in -^ and -Brj appear to have originally had an in- 
transitive sense of which the passive sense was a growth or adapta- 
tion.'* Monro's Horn. Oram. § 44. 

But apart from these arguments from the history of language the 
passive rendering fails here to give good sense. 

SiaXoYurpSv irovi|p»v. See on dKpoarrjs iiriXTffffMovijs i. 25. SioKo- 
yuFfjM^ reasonings, never in a good sense in N.T., SiaKoytfffMl xovripolt 
Matt. XV. 19; o2 diaX. ol xaKol, Mark vil 21. See also Bom. xiv. 1; 
Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

5-— 14. The Botal Law op Love is infbingbd by the unjust and 
SCORNFUL Treatment of the Poor described in the precedino 
Section, and thus the whole Law is broken. 

5. dlKovoxirc emphasizes the important reasoning which follows; 
oomp. our Lord's frequent formula S ^cov wra dKoi&cof dKovirta, 

^^i{aro. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26 — 28 /SX^ere ydp 'Hiv KXrjffiv itpMv, 
ddeXiftoL, Srt od roWol ao^l /card trdpxa, 06 ToXkol Swarol, oi> voKKol 
e^yeveis' dXXd rd fiuph rod Kbapjov i^eXi^aro 6 Beds, tva KaraurxvPtJ to{>s 
(ToipovSf Kal rd dffBevij rod Kda/MV i^eT^^aro 6 ^eos, tya Karaurx^^V "^^ 
IfTXVpd' KoX rd dyevrj rod KbfffMV koX rd i^ovOevrifUva i^eXi^aro 6 Beds, 
ic.r.X. But the statement rests immediately on the first beatitude : 
Maxdpcoi o2 irrojxoii Sri iffieripa early ^ pcurCXela rod Beov, Luke vi. 
20. In Acts ii. 39 the Godward side of the thought is expressed : 
Kal raai rocs els fMKpdu 6(rovs du trpotTKaKitrrp-ai KdpLOi i Beds ^pJav, 
Comp. also did rom iKXeicroM ovs i^Xi^aroy Mar. xiii. 20, and ikXcKrol 
frequently as those chosen out to do ihe work of Christ in the world. 
So St Paul is (TiceOos iKXoyijs, Acts ix. 15. 

Ttt K^o^up (for the reading see critical notes), in respect of the world, 
in ue world's regard. Comp. dareios rf Be(p, Acts vii. 20; Swarh r(p 
Betf, 2 Cor. z. 4 ; viKoy Tcun rots KpiraUi Aristoph. Aves, 445 ; Beolaiv 
oSrot Kdvdpdfftv ^^l/darrtdes, Aristoph. Pax 1186, *in the judgment of.* 
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ifijol ydp 6ffTH AdiKos (3f^ ffo<pbf \4yeiv \ Tiff>vK€ w\elffT7f¥ jyifjUew ^Xur«r^ei, 
Enr. Med. 580, Jelf 600, Winer, m. § xzxi. 4 a. 
For Kdo-fMs Bee on i. 27. 

vXoiNrCovs Iv irCvTCi, i.e. not that their riches consist in faith, but 
that faith is the sphere or region in which they are rich, in which 
their riches lie, they are rich as being ot Tiart^vrfs, In fact iv rrUrrei 
qualifies tXowfIow much as r^ xda-fup qualifies irrfifxovs. See Bey- 
schlag ad loc. and Bp Westcott on Heb. zi. 2 iy ra&rjji ydip ifMprupif- 
Byiaav ol Tpefffi&repoi. The expression is to be oUstingnished from 
T\o6ffios (dy ip i\4€i, Ephes. ii. 4, where the genitive would be required 
in the classical idiom, as irXodaiot KaKQv^ Eur. Or, 394. 

^s imiYycCXaro. The reference may be to an &ypa<l>op or unrecorded 
saying of the Lord's, possibly of the Bisen Lord to St James himself. 
But the words of the first beatitude cited above are the words of a 
promise, see also Matt. xzv. 84. For the attraction of rjs into tiie case 
of the antecedent comp. Acts i. 1 trepl Tivnav u» ijp^aTo h *Ii^oOs irotciF 
re KoX diddaKCiP. 

6. i^Tt|MCo-aTC. The aorist points to the particular instance cited 
by the Apostle. You dishonoured the poor man — deprived him of his 
due rifiij or rank and dignily in the kingdom of heaven. The more 
technical term in this sense is &Tifi6(a. 

o^X o^ vkvoaioi K,T.\. Not only did you degrade those whom Christ 
honoured, but you honoured those who have shewn themselves un- 
worthy. 

KaroSwcurrcvovo-iv v|m5v, lord it over you, oppress you. See 
Acts X. 38 Toi>s KaTadvvaarevofUvovs inrb tov $uip6\ov, the only other 
passage where the word occurs in N.T., but comp. KwroKvptei^ety, Matt. 
XX. 25, Mark x. 42, Acts xix. 16, 1 Pet. v. 3, and Kare^owrtd^ciM, Matt. 
XX. 25, Mark x. 42. 

The oppression of the poor by the unprincipled rich was an inveterate 
evil among the Israelites denounced from first to last by l^e Prophets. 
The widening breach between the Jews and Christians tended to 
deepen this hostility. See Pss. x., xi. and cxl. 12, 13. See also Cheyne 
on Isaiah, liii. 9. 

avTo(, with its proper sense of contrast, *they on their part * in con- 
trast with you who place them in the best seats of the synagogue. 

IXkovo-iv, drag with vlolenoe. elXxov oArbv (^w tov lepoO, Acts xxL 
30. Comp. also Acts ix. 1 dirws idv riyas eCpij r^s 65ov Syras, Aydpas re 
Kal yvvauKas, dedefUpovs dydyg els ^lepovaaX'^fi, 

cU Kptn(pia. See 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4^ also Matt. x. 17, Acts ix. 2, 
xxvi. 11. These were not heathen tribunals but Jewish courts which 
were recognised and permitted under the Boman government. 

7. ri KoXov tfvo|ia. Not the name of * Christian,' as some have 
thought, but the name of Jesus Christ into [or in] which they had 
been baptized ; see the first instance of baptism, Acts ii. 38, ^aimaBirrfa 
iKoaros {ffjuav iv r<f 6vbfMTi ^IrjcoO XpiaTOv eh &4>€<ruf tuv dfMpmlav hfuiiv. 
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Usually elt rb HtfOfia, Matt, zxyiii. 19; Acts viii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 15, and 
frequently. 

The use of the word ffKa<r4>ij^ty implies the divine character of the 
name. 

r6 kirtKkifikv 1^** v|fcas, called or Invoked upon you at baptism. 
Gomp. Jer. xiv. 9 koX t6 6po/id trov iTiK^KXrfrcu i4>* iifias. See also 
Deut. zxviii. 10; 2 Cbron. vi. S3, yii. 14; Amos iz. 12. These in- 
stances associate with the expression the thoughts of ownership and 
service. A freedman bore his master's name and soldiers that of their 
general, especially the bodyguard of an emperor, as Augustiani, Com- 
modiani. To these may be added Sebastianus, a soldier in the body- 
guard of Diocletian (Z^/Satrros being the Greek equivalent of Augustus). 
So Christiani, soldiers of Christ the King. 

8. lUvroi, rare in N.T.; 5 times in St John; also 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Jude 8. It introduces a concession. If however ye folfll the royal 
law (which you transgressed by dishonouring the poor through 
Tpoff<aro\rifiil/la) ye do well. 

v6|Mv...pao%Xiic6v. The position of ^aaCKiKbv is emphatic, and dis- 
tinguishes the law of Christ, the /SeuriXei^r, from the Mosaic law. 
Compare Plato, Ep, p. 1297 ▲ eh pounXitas d' etdos ireipa<r0ai Acera/SdXXeii' 
KoX dovXevffai v6fiois fiaaiKiKois, and 2 Mace. iii. 18 di* as etxe /SeuriXtirds 
ivToXdst i.e. the laws or commands which a king makes and issues, the 
meaning here and not, as has been suggested, 'the law which even 
kings obey.' The expression does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but it is natural that the thought of the fiaeriXela, the kingdom, or, as 
it would mean to a contemporary, the empire of Christ, should be 
especially present with the Apostle, who was himself of the royal line 
of David. It is a phrase which beaxs upon it the stamp of an original 
writer summing up a leading point of Christian teaching, and not by 
any means one likely to have been invented by a late writer. 

dlYain|(rciS r6v v\r\a'Coy trov us o-cavr^v. See Levit. xix. 18, and 
Matt. xix. 19, and comp. Bom. xiii. 9 rb ydip oi) /Aotxet^ireis..., xal et ns 
iripa ivToK'^t ev ry Xdy^ To&r<p AyaK€<l>a\ouo\rraif bf rf *Ayain^ff€is rbv 
xXfjalw aov u)i atavrby k.t.X. 

KaX«»f woiciTc, ye do well, i.e. you are right, oomp. Aristoph. Pint. 
859 KoKxoi roLvw Toiwy dirbWvTcu. So, "Di bene fecerunt inopis me 
quodque pusilli | finxerunt animi," Hor. Sat. i. 4. 17. See also 
Acts XV. 29 i^ wi' SiaTfipovPTes ^avro^ ed irpd^ere. 

9. Tov vtf|M>v. Here the law of Christ which makes no distinction 
between rich and poor. 

10. Begarded as a whole law is the expression of the divine will; 
therefore infraction of the law in one particular is transgression of the 
divine will, and so a transgression of the whole law. The instances 
cited are cases of transgressing the Mosaic law, but the principle is of 
nniversal application. It is a different principle from that taught in 
the Rabbinical schools, according to which each particular act of 
obedience to each law has its assigned reward. The law was not 

JAMES ^ 
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treated aK a whole but as a series of separate enactments. ** Whoso- 
ever fulfils only one law, good is appointed to him, his days are pro- 
longed and he will inherit the land." Eiddushin i. 10, qnoted by 
Schiiier, Qesch, des jud. Volkes, n. § 28 (Eng. Trans. Div. n. Vol. ii. 
p. 92). 

On the other hand Wetstein ad loc. quotes sayings agreeing with 
St James' teaching, e.g. Si faciat omnia unum vero omittat omnium et 
singulorum reus est, Sabbat, f. 70. 2; again B. Johanan dicit, omnis 
qui dicit: Totam legem ego in me recipio praeter yerbum unum, hio 
sermonem Domini spreyit, et praecepta ejus irrita fecit. One false note 
destroys the harmony, and a broken Unk destroys the chain. For our 
Lord's word on this see Matt. y. 19. 

6(rri«...'n|pi(o^, irraCo^. In Olassical Greek &rris Ai^ would 
be usual. The omission of dv howeyer removes the indeterminate 
character of the expression ; it is conceived as an actual case. Gomp. 
Horn. Od. VIII. 523 f. d)s 5i ywii KKai-Qtri 4>(Xov t6cw dfi4>iir€aov<ra \ 6t 
T€ irit TTpbaOev t6Xios \af2v re TitriQCiVj Soph. Oed, Col, 395, yipovra 
d' dpdovv 4>Kavpop os yios rriffjif Ant, 1025, iirel d* d.iiafn%. So also in 
prose Thuc. iv. 17, ixixiapiop ov ^/i& o9 /ih fipaxcTs dpKwri fi^ toKKms 
X/>40'^(u. See Gampbell, Soph», Essay on Lang, § 27 and Goodwin, 
§ 62, n. 3. 

irdvTMV f voxos. Oomp. ivoxos SaydTOVf Matt. xxvi. 66 ; ivoxos rod 
ffibfiaros Kal rod aXfMTos tov KvploVf 1 Cor. xi. 27. hoxos bound or held, 
from iv^x^ffOai: TdjfTtav is a genitive of cause. The construction 
follows tibat of verbs of prosecuting and sentencing: (MiXnddea) <4 
^X^po^ i^i<a^o.v TvpopvUios TTji i» Xepa-wrfatfif Hdt. vi. 104 ; o^x iXlffKerai 
}l/€vdo/iapTvptQt>f Arist. Ehet. i. 15. 17, Jelf § 501. See also Winer 
(253) III. XXX. d who connects the construction with verbs of taking 
holdof <ft;c., where the Greek idiom requires a genitive, as : rd Kpelacovo. 
Kal ix^/ie^a aiOTrjplaSt Hebr. vi. 9. 

11. cl 8i ov |M>ix<t(icif . This use of oO for firj in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence is not infrequent in the N.T., especially when 
there is an antithesis between a negative and affirmative sentence 
as here. As Dr Moulton notes on Winer, p. 601, the expression is 
equivalent to e^ oi fu>ix^j6<av Ar^^, 4*^v€ib<av 94, el od /iocx6i)«(f=*if thou 
art guiltless of adultery.* Comp. el rods Baydyras oOk i^s Bdrreuf, 
Soph. Jj, 1131 ; el arwrriivtu 'A0rjvai(ay o6k -fideXiiaafuvt Thuc. in. 55 ; 
el iXKoii oOk elfd aT60To\os dXKd ye i)fiXv elfd, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

In Modem Greek iw 8iy (the modern equivalent to od) is the 
regular idiom. 

12. 8id vo|M>v IXcvOcpCas (UXXoirrfs KpCvco-6ai. See note i. 25. 

13. f{ 7dp KpCcTit ic.r.X. The judgment implied by Kplve<rB(u Sid yS/A. 
i\€v0, is pitiless to him who shews no pity. But neglect of the poor, 
or absence of iKeoSy is implied in deference to the rich or TpoawroXrifi- 
rj/la. The law of liberty condemns such distinction. Therefore the 
irpo<r<aToK^fiirrris will find no mercy under that law the principle of 
which is (fKeos, But even divine compassion does not extend to him 
who has no compassion on his fellow-creatures, the lesson of the 
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parable of the onmerciful servant, Matt« zviii 23 — 35. IXeos the 
contrary principle rejoiceth over judgment because there is nothing 
for judgment to condemn, IXeos like dyavii being the fulfilling of the 
law. iXerifioffj^ri indeed is nearly equivalent to diKouoaiivrf, see the 
various readings St Matt. vi. 1 and comp. Dan. iv. 27 rds dfiaprlai 
<rov iv i\€7ifio<r&vais ^H^l V^) \vTp<a<rcn Kal rds AdiKtas iv olicripfwis trevii' 
rwv. aviXeoi for the classical dveXei^s or the more purely Attic form 
ai^Xei^s, in Homer jnjXerisy see Lob. Phryn, 711. For the reading here 
see crit. notes. 

14 — 26. The relation between vCo^is and Ip^a : — a subject suggested 
by the preceding paragraph, but also probably by one of the questions 
referred to St James for solution. Such questions were frequently 
put to Babbis as to our Lord (see Matt, xviii. 21, xix. 3, xxii. 17, 36). 
So St Paul decides the relations between Trlans, iXirls and aydirTi 1 
Cor. xiii, assigning the leading position to dydTni which is closely akin 
to iXeoi, 

Probably as a reaction from justification by works of the law a 
fallacy had sprung up among the Jewish Christians that faith in 
Christ existing as an inactive principle, a mere speculative belief, 
would suffice without works. St James shews what an impossible 
position this is. iXeos is regarded as the practical result and test 
of irlffTis as it is iu Matt. xxv. 34—40, a passage probably in the 
Apostle's mind here. The works of which St James speaks are works 
of itUttis not of the Mosaic law. Such ipya Christ himself sets forth 
as required in the Christian life in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
such passages as Matt. vii. 20, drd rwv KaprQv aifrOv iTriyvtixreaOe 
a^o^s; Matt. xxvi. 10, yvods Si 6 *lrf(rovi etirev <wJrots, Tl K&irovi 
irapixeTe rf ywaiKl ; ipyov ydp KoKbv '^pycuraTo els ifUt and others. It is 
noticeable also that when our Lord enjoins keeping of the command- 
ments Matt. xix. 18 — 20 the instances of observances are taken from 
the second table only, comp. with this Bom. xiii. 8 6 ydp dyairuv rhv 
Hepov vdfMv ireirX^puKcv, St James's teaching here is the teaching of 
Christ and of St Paul. 

15. oScX^s if d8cX^, a recurring reminder of the relationship of 
the disciples to one another. 

^fvfivol \rmip\wrxv it.t.X., comp. Matt. xxv. 36, 36. In later Judaism 
the duty of almsgiving was vividly realised. This is one of the 
post-exile religious ideas which strongly influenced thought at this 
period. See Tobit iv. 8flf. where the Hebr. text has: * Every one who 
occupieth himself in alms shall behold tl\e face of God, as it is written, 
I will behold thy face by almsgiving,' Ps. xvii. 15, almsgiving being as 
elsewhere substituted for righteousness. So Khasidiniy the pious, are 
those who exercise Khesed^ mercy. 

St James's one injunction to St Paul when he recognised his mission 
to the G^tiles was 'to remember the poor': /x6yov rCov m-urxQv ha. 
ftvrjfiovediafieVf Qal. ii. 9, and the Church over which he presided proved 
its first enthusiasm by acts of charity. 

With the Stoics Aeos was reckoned among the defects or vices : it 

c2 
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was a distarbmg element that broke in on the philosophic calm: 6 
i.Tr€i0{av rji Oclq, dcoin^ec iarw raweufhiit frrta SwKat, XvreUrOtaf <p0ot^Tov, 
iXeelrv, Epict. Disn. lu. 24. 48. Gomp. Virgil's picture of the happy 
man ; among his blessings is the absence of pity : neque ille | aut dolait 
miserans inopem, Georg. n. 498. 

TTJs 4^|Upotf rpo^s, of the day's supply of food, as distin- 
guished from T^ Ka$* ij/j^pav rpo4>rfs. Field, OHum Norv.^ dTrikdey ix 
TTJs oOcias fi6¥os...dBov\oif dwopott oi/d^ "Hfv i^rffkepc¥ d d^<mfvos ix tiov iav- 
ToO xpVf^^^^ Tpo4>^y {ne unius quidem diei viaticum) iiray6fi€¥os, Dion. 
Hal. Ant. vni. 41 (Wetstein). 

16. yfiprdlur^, from x^P^of • see note i. 11, and for the verb note 
on Matt. y. 6 in this series. First of cattle, 'to feed,' fioffKtjfidTuy dlicnw 
...^bcKwrai x^P^^^^M^^o*'* I^lftto, Rep, 586: then, as a coarse comic 
word, of man, 'to eat' In later Greek x^^P^^i^^ means to satisfy, so 
frequently in synoptic gospels; elsewhere in N.T. only here and John 
Ti 26; Phil. iv. 12; Rev. xix. 21. 

17. o9r«»s Ka\ if irCcrns ir.r.X. The conclnsion is drawn by analogy. 
It is inconceivable that ^Xeof, pity, or compassion, can exist witiioat 
results, so is the conception of faith without works an impossible one. 
vcKpd Ka6' ktynfv, dead In itself, right through itself, thoroughly 
dead, ineffective and non-existent. Works are a condition and 
evidence of life. But these are very different from the works of the 
law, minute observances each separately meritorious against which St 
Paul's argument is directed. 

18. dXX* kpA Tis. The objector denoted by ns is virtually St James. 
The &XKi is adversative to tw. 15, 16. Shew me the faith without 
works, ie. Shew me a faith which is consistent with standing aloof 
and bidding the hungry begone and feed himself and the naked clothe 
himself. Such faith is indeed a thing inconceivable. But I will shew 
you my faith as evidenced and proved by works of iktot, 

Ik twv (^«»v, as an inference or deduction from its works. 

19. The ineffectiveness of faith regarded as merely intellectual 
assent is shewn by the example of belief in the unity of God, a belief 
which even devils hold. 

Sri ctt itrrlv 6 6c6s, that God la one. The central belief of Judaism, 
Deut. vi. 4 cEkovc, 'Icrpa^X, Ei/pios 6 Oeoi iifMv Kt^ptos efs iffriy, the funda- 
mental principle of faith. For reading see crit. notes. 

koXms voicts, tlK>a art rl^ht See above, v, 8. 

Tol 8at|i6via, the evU splritA who by their submission to the word of 
Christ recognised the One true God. 6aifi6vunf is the neuter of the 
adj. daifJLSvios and means literally that which proceeds from a baX^uav 
or god. 6^ /A17 ri baifibviov efi?, 'unless there were some hindrance 
from the gods,' Xen. Mem. i. 3. 5. So Demosthenes, Phil. in. § 54, 
speaks of the divine power or force which seems to be hurrying on the 
Hellenic race to destruction : ijreKyiKvdc koX twto ipo^eiaOcu firi ri daifid- 
viov rd rpdyfJMTa iXauvg. The daifjL&nop of Socrates is the divine 
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warning voice whieh apart from his own reasoning fannlties checked 
him from entering on dangerous enterprises. See Xen. Mem. i. 1. 2. 
It is defined Plut. Symp. 202 d iroi' rb SaifUviou /i€ra|iJ ^(Tti 0€ov re xal 
0vriTOv...ipfirjv€vo¥ xal diair.opdfieOov dediirkirap avdpdnrtav koX AvOpioirois 
rd Topd 0CUV. Hence 8aifA6via are deities of an inferior order. One 
of the accusations against Socrates is, xaivA, daifUvia ehipdpetVj Xen. 
Mem. I. 1. 2, oomp. Acts xvii. 18 Niveau Saifwvltav doxet KaraYyeXeifS 
etuai. In the LXX. dcufidvia is used to designate the false gods of the 
surrounding nations : Deut. xxxii. 11 idwrav daifwvlois xal od Beip, a sense 
attributed by some to the word in this passage; but certainly not on 
good grounds, for how could faith in the true God be predicated of 
them? 

In N.T. language rb 8cu/ji6mov is the unseen evil force or influence 
(comp. doufjLwlri opM-'fj, Hdt. vn. IS) which, gaining possession of a man, 
like a separate personality, impelled him to evil and afiUcted him 
with disease. See note on S. Matt. ix. 33. 

^Ca-awtariv. air. Xey. in N.T. ; properly to be rough, to bristle, 
then to shudder with fear: in Plutarch especially of awe in the 
presence of a god. 

A faith which involves 'shuddering fear' is widely removed from 
the justifying faith of St Paul which brings peace, Bom. v. 1, and 
which is closely allied with that perfect love which casts out all fear, 

1 John iv. 18. 

20. & dvBpwirt Kwi. A comparison with Matt. v. 22 will shew that 
the first generation of Christians did not observe obedience to the 
letter, ^Kd in that passage being probably literally equivalent to kcv^ 
here. 

Sri ^ irCo^is x^^ '''^^ Ipvwv dfryij kmv. On the surface a verbal 
argument; for dpyrj (d ana (f/yop) is 8ynon3anous with x(u/>2s t<2i^ 
(pywv. But dpy-fi carries with it a moral stigma, rdi' f^rjfM dpybv 
(where rovripdv is a variant). Matt. xii. 36; o^k apyoifi odii cucdfyirovsj 

2 Pet. i. 8. 

The argument is this: the dvdpwTroi k€v6s might appeal to the faith 
of Abraham as an example of faith without works, faith purely and 
simply in the One true God. St James shews that even then justifi- 
cation was a result not of an inactive belief but of works in which 
faith was manifested, and which implies a great deal more than an 
intellectual assent to a proposition. It implies that grasp of unseen 
realities and that instinctive love and trust in God which go to form 
the conception of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the leading and 
inspiring characteristic of the heroes of Israel. 

21. {Siicau»^. The strict meaning of dLKcuovp is to make SUcuost so to 
justify or acqmt. The further meaning 'to regard as righteous' is not 
etymologically justifiable and rests on supposed theological necessity. 
But the theology of this Epistle and indeed of the N.T. generally 
points to the possibility of TeXei&njs by an exact conformity to God*8 
wUl such as Abraham exhibitedt 
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dlvfvfyKas, comp. Gen. zzii. 9 (pKoddfiriirep ixei *Afip(ULfi rd Owntkffriipiw, 
xxii. 13 Qyiiv€yK€v els 6\oKdfyir<aauf djfrl 'laadx, and so frequently of the 
sacrifioes of the old ooyenant. In N.T. of the sacrifice of Christ: 
TOVTO yap hrol'qaev ^</>aTa^ iavrby dveviyKat {aL Tpoa€v4yKas\, Heb. vii. 
27 ; afjMprias 'ifiwy a^6s dtrifucyKG^t 1 Pet. ii. 24j of spiritual sacrifices, 
dvepiyKai jrpevfMTLKds Bualas e&rpoadiicrovs $e<fi &d 'IvftroO XpMToC, 1 
Pet. ii. 5. In liturgical language the dya^pa in the Eastern Church, 
answering to the Canon of the Western Church, signified the second 
portion of the Eucharistio service in which the consecration of the 
Elements and the Communion are included. 

dvo-uumfpiov, the altar of Jehovah is carefully distinguished from 
pufidi an altar of false gods both in LXX. and in N.T. where 
^ufds occurs once only, Acts zvii. 23 pufioy ^ f irey^pairTo dyvioart^ 

22. if iritms owi^fkyii, fidth waa all along cooperatlnfir with. The 
works were an exercise of faith, and the result of them was perfection 
of faith. So Gideon was stronger in faith after the exercise of his 
faith. For the principle comp. the Aristotelian doctrine, iK r(av 
dfiolwv ip€py€i(2v cd i^€is yiyvovTout Eth, Nic, ii. i. 7. 

23. kvCa-rtvfnv 8i 'Appad)fc «r.r.X. The quotation is from the LXX. 
of Gen. XV. 6. The example of Abraham's faith is cited Ecol. zliv. 20, 
21 and 1 Mace ii 52 and in N.T. Bom. iv. 3, 9, 22; Gal. iii. 6. The 
prominence given to this illustration is another instance of the in- 
fluence of post>ezile thought in the N.T. The faith of Abraham 
became a leading topic with Philo and the Alexandrian school as well 
as with Babbinical writers at the Christian era. See Bp Lightfoot, 
Oalatians, p. 156 1 

4X07(0^ a^f cl« Sucaioo^vT|v, was reckoned or counted to him for 
righteousness. That is according to divine reckoning Abraham's 
faith was righteousness. There is no need to seek any otiier meaning 
in the words than their exact and literal sense. St Paul quotes the 
words (Bom. iv. 3, 9, 22; Gal. iii 6) to prove justification by faith, 
St James quotes them to prove justification by works which spring 
from faith and are inseparably connected with it. 

cts StKouxnSviiv. In some instances of this use of els in the N.T. it 
can be illustrated from the classics (Winer ni. p. 229, xxiz. a). In 
others where it is more clearly influenced by the Hebrew idiom with 

7 els still retains its proper sense denoting aim or result or the state 
mto which a thing passes ; comp. the German maehen zu. Instances 
are faoyToi ol d6o els cdpxa M^ay, Matt. zix. 5 ; cd yku<r<r(u els <ni/ui6y 
elffiPt 1 Cor. xiv. 22; ij dxpopva-rla a&rou els repirofi^ Xoyur&^aeTou^ 
Bom. ii 26. See Green's Grammar^ p. 212. 

^Xos Ocov ^Xij9t|. The precise expression is not found in the 
LXX. ; but comp. Is. xli. 8 (nripfui *Afipa&,fi dv ifydiniira, semen Abra- 
ham amici mei, V., and 2 Chron. xx. 7 *Afipadfi t^ ijyairqiUvta irovi 
Hebr. ^3nK : Hhy friend/ B.V, 
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iicXi{0T|. KoXciffOai is not merely equivalent to the Bubstantive verb, 
but implies ^1) prestige, as 6 racrt icXecydf OlblTovt icoXot^/Acvo;, Soph. 
Oed, R. 8; (2) permanence in a class, rdbe yhp HXirra iceicXi^erot, 
Soph. El. 230. See Jebb on the last passage and EUendt's Lex. sub 
voc. ; (3) recognition by others, oomp. Luke i. 76; Bom. ix. 26. 

24. 6paTf. Note the change to the plural from rKrredeis. . ./SX^ec; 
. . . $4\cis. The conclusion is addressed to the brethren, no longer to the 
dydpiOTos K€1f6s. 

3fi. 'Pcutpi)ir6pvt|. SeeHeb. xi. 3L 

ihro8f{aulvf|, having secretly (^6) received them as guests. In 
Hebrews the simple verb de^a/iipri is used. 

iK^oXovfra expresses energetic action, eagerness and impatience in 
sending them at once. See Matt. ix. 38 Sirun ^«r/3(iX^ ipydras els t6p 
Bepwfjubv oArw. Mark i. 12 koX ebOin rh irp&ifUK airrhv iK^dWet els Trpf 
fpvffjMV, xi. 16 Tip^aTO iK^Weuf robs ir<a\odPTas ic.r.X. 

26. nmrto t6 <n3|ui x«»pls irvc^iuvros ic.r.X. The illustration is im- 
portant. Tne union of faith and works is as close as the union of 
body and spirit. In each case the union is that which we call life. 
Separation of the two elements means death. Body (a&fia) and spirit 
(iryevfia) is an exhaustive division of the human individual. Some- 
times indeed man is regarded as consisting of spirit, soul {yf/vx^i) ftnd 
body, as 1 Thess. v. 23. But in this passage and elsewhere as Bom. 
viii. 9 £F., where body or flesh {<rdp^) and spirit are spoken of as alone 
constituting the human entity, ^vx^ i& included in nvevfiay which is 
divinely infused life in its highest manifestation by virtue of which man 
became a living soul: xal ipe(l>^ri<re» els rh xpfxrwrw abrov tpo^ j^mjs* 
Kal iy4P€T0 6 ApOpanros els ^uxV ^(^xtolp. Gen. ii. 7. Comp. Toaa <rdp^ 
iv i i<rrlp rpevfia jfa^, Gen. vi, 17. The \/wxfi though including all 
lower forms of life is in its perfect state one with wpeOfia, Bodily life 
and spiritual life are made of one high principle of life. See Delitzsoh, 
System of Biblical Psychology, p. 281 f. (Eng. Trans.). Life consists 
in movement and energy; but tiiese under present conditions are im- 
possible without aQfia. So faith is inconceivable without works, and 
works without faith. 



CHAPTER IIL 

8. cl 8i with ^ABO {iSe) EL and many others, also O.L. and 
Vulgate (si autem). l8od is read in a few cursives and has the autho- 
rity of several versions. 

6. |UY<lXa avxct with ABC*P ; fieyoKauxeT in KC^EL and later MSS. 
i^XCkov, for 6X^701^ of T.B., with KA^BGP; 6\iyop, a change to an 
easier reading, has a good deal of later support, A*^C^KL Ssc, 

6. Kal 1^ yktia-au : so K'ABCKLP <&c. Tischendorf omits xal on the 
authority of K*, and on the same unsupported authority reads Kal 
awiKoOaa for 1^ ari\ov<ra below. 
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8. aKOTdffTO/Tov with KABP, Old Latin and Yolgate <fec. wranM^e- 
Tov of tiie T.B. is read in GKL and many later MSB. 

9. Kirpiov with KABCP, Old Latin and other versions; KL and a 
majority of later authorities have Oebv. But it is more probable that 
$€hv should have been substituted for KCpLw^ than that the reverse 
should have happened. 

12. ofn dXvK6v ykynA iroiTJo^i f^ with K {Mck) ABD, Old Latin 
and Vulgate. The T.B. has the support of KLP and later MS. 
authority and some versions in reading oOdtfda mrrv dXvicdr koI y\vK^ 
Toifjaat v5utp. The readiog in the text is an instanoe of the rule that 
a reading is to be preferred out of which all the rest may have been 
derived, although it oould not have been derived from any of them. 

17. The insertion of Kod in T. B. before dwirSKptTot is against the 
best authority. 



1. A FXJBTHEB TeUPTATIOM OB SPnUTUAL DaNOEB CONNECTED WITH 
THE SyNAOOOUE IS AMBITION FOB THE OFFICE OF TeACHEB OB BaBBI. 

2—12. Fbom THIS Thouoht of the teachino Office and its Bespon- 

SIBIUTIZS AND FaILUBBS THEBE IS A NATUBAL TbANSITION TO THE 

Use and Govebnment of the Tongue. Yet so passionate and 
agitated is the rebuke, that we may imagine it to have been 
occasioned by an actual experience of gross slander or grievous 
inconsistency of conduct. 
13 — 18. But besides the Effect and Danoebb of Speech, the Topic 
OF Teaching suggests anotheb Point — the Possession and Usb 
OF Wisdom. Hence the Distinction between the tbue Wisdom 

AND the false WlSDOM. 

1. Two results are noted from the intemperate or unconsidered use 
of language : (1) The swiftness with which the evil spreads from an 
insignificant beginning. (2) The vast influence of wo^, which have 
large issues. A chance word which gives ^ain or which stimulates 
may influence a life. The thought of the irretrievable character of 
the word once spoken comes out in the Homeric phrase iroUv tre hros 
4>&y€¥ fpKos 6d6vT<ov II. iv. 350 and frequently. Gomp. Virgil's 
account otfama^A thing spoken. 

|ii) iroXXol StSao-KoXot yCv€9^ do not become many (of you), do 
not put yourselves under instruction with the view of being, teachers 
or Rabbit, The temptation to become a diSdffKoXot was great; for to 
no other class of the community were higher honours paid. **To 
speak with the teacher, to invite him to be the guest, to marry his 
daughter, Israel was taught to consider the highest honour. The 
vouDg men were expected to count it their glory to carry the Babbi*8 
burdens, to bring his water, to load his ass." Hausrath, N. T. Times 
1. 105, Eng. Trans. Babbi ben Joezer said: **Let thine house be a 
meeting-house for the wise; and powder thyself in the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirstiness.'' Pirke Aboth, i. 4, 
quoted by Hausrath. 
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In these circumstances to become a Kabbi was the ambition of 
every Israelite of leisure and ability. Even married men and those 
advanced in life became disciples in the synagogue schools, in order 
to obtain this dignity. Our Lord foresaw this danger for the Christian 
Church which St James denounces, Matt, xxiii. 5— -8. Note especially 
v. 8 eff ydp iffTiv iffiwv 6 SiddaKoXoSt rdpres di iffieis ddeXipol iarCf a word 
which St James seems to recall here by the introduction of odeX^^ fjLov, 

We learn from Acts xiii. 1, 1 Cor. xii. 28 and Eph. iv. 11 that ihe 
office of didauTKoKot was recognised in the Christian Church or syna- 
gogue. 

fjiitSov icpC|ui, a seyerer Judgment, a keener censure, than those who 
are not teachers. See Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx. 47, o&roc XTj/ii^ovrou 
Tcpurabrepov Kplfia^ the context of which brings it into close connexion 
with this passage. 

KplfjM is in itself a neutral word — a judgment or decision which may 
be either of acquittal or condemnation, wv t6 KplfM Muc6v ifrriv, Bom. 
iii. 8, whose judgment or verdict, here of condemnation, is just. o2 di 
oMOearriK&res iavroU KptfM XrifiAJ/ovraL^ Bom. xiii. 2, sentence of con- 
demnation human and divine, h yhp itrdicay Kal rtvwp Kplfia iavT<$ 
itrdlei Kal tIpci firj diaKplytav t6 trw/ia, 1 Cor. xi. 29, where the context, 
especially v. 32, shews that * damnation' or even 'condemnation' ie 
too strong a word. Kplfia is here a divine judgment that disciplines 
and corrects in this world. 

As regards the accent the only authority for KpTpM is the length of 
the first syllable in a single passage, Aesoh. Su^, 397. KplfM is 
rightly preferred. See Dr Vaughan on Bomans ii. 2 and Dr Moulton's 
note, Winer p. 67 (n. vi. 2). 

Xi|pi4r6)uOa, the use of the 1st person plural implies the authority 
of St tiames as himself a dtddfrKoXos. 

2. iroXXd, in many ways apart from speech. 

Artshf \6ytf otS irroXf t. Comp. yXwrtrxi <rv Seu^s* AvSpa 9* oiSiy^ 
ot5* iyCtj I SiKaioy tfcrrts i^ awavros ed Xiyei, \ KP. x^P^* ^^ ^* clireuf toXXA 
Kol rd Kalpta, Soph. Oed. Col. 806 — 808 ; si volumus aequi omnium 
rerum judices esse... hoc primum nobis suadeamus nenunem nostrum 
esse sine culpa, Seneca de Ira u. 27; Mpioiroi oIk i<m. dUcaios iv rf yy 
is ron/jcet dyaObv koX oix duapr'^aeTai, Eccles. vii. 20. < 

For the use of oH after cl, see note ii. 11. 

T^cios, see note i. 4. The respect in which he is rAecos is defined 
by the following clause dvparbs — aQ/J^a. Control over the tongue 
implies perfect control over the whole body. 

For xaX'tvaYcvyrifrat, see i. 26. The word suggests the illustration 
which follows. 

8. cl 8i TMV tinrcav k,t.\. A man's tongue or speech is regarded 
as a force distinct from himself, just as his body is. If he can bring 
his tongue under control, he can bring his body under control; just 
as one who controls the horse's mouth or the ship's helm guides the 
whole horse or ship. r6 <r<5|Mi, the body, including its members, forces 



of the 
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and affections. Gomp. Bom. vi. 12 /ti) oSr fioffiXev^rta 17 iL/iaprla iy 
Ttf dyifTf} {;/iQy aibfMTi els rh vwaKodeiv rcui 4iri0ufJLUus airoO ic.r.X. See 
also Bom. vii. 23; 1 Cor. iz, 27. 

rwv tinrttv depends directly on rd 0-r6/Aara not on roi>t x"-^^' ^ 
we put their hits into hones' moufhs <ftc. Kcd marks the apodosis. 
For the thought comp. Soph. Ant. 483 fffxucpf x'°'^''''V ^* <^^ '''^^ 
Ov/iovfiivovs I tinroi/t KarapTvOivTas. 

lurdToiuv, drive or lead in different directions, fierd implies change 
of place. 

4. ihofC, in later Greek little more than a yivid particle of transi- 
tion. 

vir^, generally used of personal agency : ch. i. 14 is hardly an excep- 
tion to this. Gomp.l Cor. vi. 12 aXX ovk iyta i^ovaioffe^aoftcu vir6 
riyos. Col. ii. 18 cUcy ^wrto6fA€yos inrb rov vobt rip aapKOt a&rov. 

^jerdyenu. Singular according to the rule where the suhject is 
regarded as a class: contrast with this ch. ii. 19 rd 8atfi6pta Trurredov- 
ffiy Kal <pplff<rowrtp, where rd 8aifji6yia are regarded as sefyarate personal 
agencies. 

S|iij, voluntas O.L., impetus dirigentU Y., ImpulM, will, desire 
le steersman. In N.T. only here and Acts ziv. 6, where it probably 
bears the same meaning : see Page on that passage. 

6. (iCYciXa av^ct, boaeteth great things. There is no thought of 
an unfounded boast. The achievements on which the tongue prides 
itself are real achievements. 

1801^ i)XCkov vvp K.T.X. : a third similitude. The tongue is like a 
spark that sets on fire a mighty forest. 

i^XCkov, how smalL Like quantuhu in Latin, ^X/«rof has both 
meanings, 'how great,' *how smalL' The var. leet. 6\lyov points to 
the latter signification here. Alford compares Lucian, Hermot. 5 
vairaTy c5 *Epfi6Tifief ijXiKovs TjfMS aTo^oUyct;, o^8k icard roi)s rvyfialovs 
ixelpovSt aXXd x^f^^'^'^^^^ iravrdiraffty iy XPV ^* 7^* . 

i^XfKTjv {$Xi|v dlvdirrfi, in quam magna silva ineendium fecit, O.L., 
qtiam magnam silvam incenditY.; 'how great a matter' A.y.; 'how 
much wood' B.V.; *how great a forest' B.V. marg. The A.V. render- 
ing 'matter,' i.e., a mass of materials, timber, firewood, etc., is 
a frequent and classical meaning of HXri from Homer downwards: 
Od. V. 257 voW^y d' iirexe^aro aXify (shipbuilding material), so 
i3i\ri yavmiyriirifMi Plato Legg. 705 c. But the prevailing use of 
the word in the sense of forest, and the aptness and* frequency 
of the illustration, are in favour of that inteipretation here: comp. 
II, XI. 155 f. (at 8* 8tc vvp didrfKov iy a^i^Xy ifiiria'g HX-g' \ Trdv-rg 
T* €[\v<p6<ay dpffios <f>fpti, ol d4 re Oofiyoi \ irpd/i^t^oi rivTOwny iireiyb' 
luvoi TTvpds dpfiy. Pind. Pyth. m. 36 roXXdy 8' Spa vvp i^ Ms \ 
(nripfuiTos iyBopbv ilffrwrev CKay. Plut. Symp. viil. p. 730 B rb wvp 
rrjv (JXiyy i^ i;f dyri<f>0ri p,jyripa Kal jraripa od<ray ifffdu. Ps. Ixxxii. 
(LXX.) 14 uMTfi rrvp 6 SicupXi^ci dpvfi6y, wael 4>Xb^ KaraKoAffOA 6p7i, See 
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also Yirg. Oeorg, n. 303, Aen, n. 304, z. 405, zn. 521. The passage 
in the Cfeorgic indicates the hidden, mmoticed beginning ; in Aen, ii. 
the terror; in z. the swift progress; in u. and zn. the violence and 
destmotive fniy. Gomp. also Lucr. v. 1243 f. ignis ubi ingentes 
silvas ardore cremarat...quacunqne e cansa flammeas ardor | horribili 
sonita silvas ezedorat altis | ab radioibus et terram percozerat igni. 

6. Kol 1^ y\&wQk iriip. For the general sense of the difficult passage 
which follows, comp. rrov. zvi. 24 — 30, especially the ezpressions: 
hrl di tQv iavTou x^*^^<i*y d7i<ravpi^u irdp^ v. 27 ; \a/xirr^/>a B6\ov wvpacj^ffci 
KaKoTs (not in Hebr.), v, 28; Kdfjuyds iari Kcuclas (not in Hebr.), v. 30: 
and Eoclns. zzviii. 10 — ^26, especially }//l$upov koX BiyXwaffw KarapdffcurOet 
ToXXoi>s yap elprfpej^ovTas dirtHKeffav. y\Q(r<ra TpvfH} iroWoifs iffdXevae koI 
diiffTTjaey aifro^ dirb fOpovs els iBvos^ koX t6X6(S dx^P^^ KaOeTXe, Kal oUlas 
/j^eyurrdiKav KariffTptx/zc, w» 13, 14. 

A consideration of the structure of the sentence, the poetical form 
in which the thoughts are cast, idso throws light on the meaning. 
From this it appears that the first thought is resumed and ezpound^ 
in the last two lines, while the centre doublet contains a parallelism 
in itself. The effect is that of an underground flame concealed for a 
wlule, then breaking out afresh. Thus <p\oyitov<ra and ^ikoyL^fUv^ 
refer to irvp, and irirCKovaa to Kdafiot, though grammatically these 
participles are in agreement with y\Q<Kra. A somewhat similar relation 
between the beginning and end of a clause may be noted in ch. ii 
5 ayain7ro<...roi$ dyaTrwatp airrbv. The subjoined arrangement of the 
words may assist the reader : 

KoX ^ yKQiTca irdp^ 

b Kdaputs Ti)s dSucias, ^ y\(aff<ra KoSiffTardi Iv roTs fjJKeaiv ij/JuaPt 

if <nrt\ou(ra S\op t6 <rQfia 

Ktd <p\oyl^ou<ra t6p rpoxbp t^s yepiirewt 

Kcd ip\orfi^otUpri ^wb ttjs ye^ppTjs, 

6 K6<r|ios TT|s dSiKCas, universiUu iniquitatis Y., i.e. the sum 
total of iniquity. * The world of iniquity' R.V., * that world...* R.V. 
marg. This rendering, adopted by most editors ancient and modem, 
is open to question, (a) from the abruptness and difficulty of the 
expression itself, (b) from its want of relation to what follows, (c) from 
the presence of ^e article, (d) from the want of N.T. parallels for this 
signification. In the O.T., Prov. zvii. 6 is cited as the only instance: 
Tov Tiarov S\os 6 Kda/xos xpVM^'''*^* ^^ ezpression occurs in the LXX. 
only, not in the Hebr. It is true that as Beyschlag remarks xbafios is 
used to translate t^^'^i but in these passages it refers to the order of 
the heavenly host, not to the number or mass of it. 

But 6 KdiTfios rijs dduciat may also be rendered ' the adornment * or ' em- 
bellishment of iniquity,' that which gives it its fair outward show and 
yet conceals its inner foulness, the tongue or speech * * robed to allure and 
fanged to rend and slay" (W. Watson). Comp. " Vice no longer made 
repulsive by grossness, but toned down by superficial refinements and 
decked in the tinsel of false chivalry." Bp Stubbs, Const. Hist. n. 
336. Jn favour of this rendering it may be urged (a) that it offers no 
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siram on the sense of this passage, bat falls in nainrally with the 
context : (b) that it is the prevailing meaning of mhaitai in the O.T. 
and is so used in 1 Pet iii. 3, 4 6 i^<u$tw iiar\oinjt rpixu^ koI T€pi0^v€fai 
Xfivfflwif if irS6ff€m IfurUnf Kbaftoti (e) that the goile and deceitfdlnesa 
of the tongne, thongh the most obvious and dangerous evils of speech, 
if not indnded in this expression wonld be absent from St James* 
description. This is indeed the predominant meaning of * to gloze' 
and 'gloss,' words directly derived from ykO&ffa: "glozing the evil 
that is in the world" Jer. Taylor: **so glozed the tempter" Milton : 
"lay these glozes by** Shakspere: "a false glozing paiadise" Sonth. 
Gomp. with this Eur. Troad. 981 /*f» dftaScts iroUi Seas | t6 ffbv Koxbw 
• Koaftowra : Med, 576 c5 fih TO<nrS' iK6fffirf<ras \byous : Ion 834 o2 (rvrrt- 
O^rres T&duc^ elra fiVK'^^out \ KOfffimHri, See also Cramer's Catena ad loc, 
(Iwayd fKeyof, h rip ei^yXwrrlas rvpats^ Sraif Toi>t fieydXa m-alovras 
KOfffiei, iyKaXKdfTurfta doKet rijt d&xiar. xp^ roiyapow tJ dcw&nfri 
«C€X^«'^«u, od irpds rb TTftf dSiKUuf KoafUiw dXXd rpbi t6 rV dperipf ffCfUfCciy, 
ripf Kol x*^P^f \lrfiap inripKainrpov, Gomp. al80 1 Thess. ii. 5 oihe ydp 
TTore hf Xbytfi KoKoKlai iyen/iOiifiev, KaSClfs dtdare, oih-c vpo<f>d(r€i irXeoyf|^as, 
and in Latin: Aen. rv. 172 conjugium vocat, hoc praetexit nomine 
oulpam ; Ov. Met. vn. 69 speciosaque nomina culpae j imponis. Gomp. 
also Pss. V. 9 (with this Matt, xxiii. 29), xii. 2, xxviii. 3, Ixii. 4; Is. v. 
20; Jer. ix. 8. The sentence thus interpreted might have been writ- 
ten if y\iaffffa...KOfffiowra riiw ddixlay koX (ririXwffa S\<» t6 aQfui. The 
evil tongue adorns and embellishes iniquity and yet it defiles and 
stains the whole body or personality of a man. 

<nriXoGv from the post-classical <nriXot, a stain, for which the class- 
ical word is KiiXit : Lob. Phryn. 28. 

With ^XoY(tov(ra there is a return to the metaphor of rOp, 0X(ry£- 
l^oxMra is &ir. \ey. in N.T. 

t6v rpox^v Tij« y€v(a^M9, rotam nativitatis V. rpoxbsj a wheel, is 
to be distinguished from rpdxot, a course. Gomp. ix rpdxtav ireirav/Uvoi 
Eur. Med. 46, and <ripiyy€s t' dp<a rpox<^ hr/ibtav, Eur. Hipp. 1235. 
Here tov tooxov t^s yeriaeuts is the wheel or revolution of a man's life 
to which he was destined from his y^fciris, that for which he was 
created in the image of God, the natural life in the highest sense, 
comp. Tennyson's •* I was bom to other things," In Mem, cxx. Or, in 
a wider sense, the world's divinely appointed course. This ordered 
life of the individual or of society the tongue has often set aflame by 
speech that curses (see below v, 9) or stirs passion or suggests evil or 
creates slander and suspicion. On such words and tiieir results, 
tragedies like Othello and Romola are founded. The metaphor sug- 
gests fierce and violent disturbance and ruin, 0X6^ being often used of 
fire in its destructive aspect: Zrpfbi dypvirvov /3Aof | Karaipdrris xepavvbt 
iKWvi(av 4>\6ya, Aesch. P, V, 369 : vawrly ifipaXfor ^ikbya, Eur. Rh. 
120: rdv<t>bviov ^x^re 0x67a, Eur. Troad. 1318. 

For this sense of rpoxbs comp. rpoxbs dpfjuaroi ydp ota pioros rp^x^i 
KvXiffSels Anacreon, iv. 7. 

Some have seen in this passage a reference to the astrological 
vse of y4v€<ris. Gomp. Lat. * nativitas ' and Eng. * nativity ' in sucli 
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expressions as *to oast a man's, natiyity * — ^his destined life. The 
Clementine Homilies shew how prevalent suoh thoughts were in early 
times. 

^XoYitofilni viro rijs y*^^^'* Oehenna, valley of Hinnom, or of 
the sons of Hinnom, a valley to the sonth of Jerusalem, where in the 
days of Ahaz children were made to pass through fire to Moloch. 
Hence in after times accursed and regarded as the earthly type of the 
place of torment for the ungodly. See Matt. v. 22 ri^ yievwap toO 
irvf>6s, Gomp. also Book of Enoch, ch. liii., 'I beheld a deep valley 
burning with £re; to this valley they brought monarchs and the 
mighty.* 

For the poetical form of the whole of this passage see Bishop Jebb's 
Sacred Literature, § 14. 

7. ydp introduces a further fact in illustration of the preceding 
thought — the indomitable character of the tongue, t;. 7 is subordinate 
to V. 8, and might have been expressed by a concessive clause, * for 
tiiough all creatures are subject to man, yet cannot he tame the 
tongue.' 

ipircTwv. Heb. ^Dl. Gen. i. 24, 25; Acts x. 12; Bom. L 23. 

8a|Mi{cTai Kal SfSdiutoTat. The act is characterised as not only 
present, but as past with abiding result. 

rg ^vvm. rg dv6p«MrCKg. The dative is here instrumental. Note 
how St James exalts the dignity of man's nature. He recognises an 
original and inherent superiority in that nature over the lower 
animals. 

Comp. Soph. Antig. 332 ff. iroXXd rd deti^d xoOd^ i^^dpihTov deiyihepw 
rfkei I ..,Kov4)ci¥bwp re <f>0\op dpvWwp d/jufxpaX^v ayei | koX OripCov dypluv 
($vri, Trimrrov r' elva^dop if>6<riv | ffTcipaun diKTvOKXdxrTois \ irepuppaSiis 
i»-fip. 

8. dtxaTdUrrarov, restless, dlsqiileted. dKarixrxfrov, uncontrolled, un- 
ruly. For the reading see critical notes. For the thought comp. Hesiod, 
'T^pr^oL 761 btw^v 5i fipoTuy inraXej^eo ipiiiMpf • | 0i)/t^ ydp re kok^ irAcrat 
KOiOifni fiey AeTpat \ (kla /uiX' dpyaX^rj Se ipipwf x^Xeiri) 5' diroBiirBat. \ 
ifr^firj d' oihis irdfiirav dwdXXvrai ijy ripa woXXol \ Xaol i^fjUj^ovai' Oedt v^ 
r« icrl Kal a&n^. 

)uarTi\ loO Oavaro^pov, comp. Ps. oxli. 3 Z6s dffwldtap i/rb rd x^^^V 
airrwp, 

9. kv avTQ. The instrumental use of ip in N.T. is generally to be 
attributed to a Hebraism, introduced from the LXX., or due to the 
writer's familiarity with the Semitic idiom : e.g. cl irard^ofji^p iv /laxalpfjn ; 
Luke xxii. 49: idp bfuiXoyfiirigi ip rt^ ardfiarl aov. Bom. x. 9: 
dwoKTcipai ip r^ ^fi<pal^, Bev. vi. 8. But in many instances this use 
of ip may be explained on classical principles : comp. ip tIpi oXm-^i^ 
aerai; (in what, Ag.) Matt. v. 13, and ip ipbptp /xaxalpv^ diriOapop (in 
slaughter of the sword) Heb. xi. 37, with 8ri<rai ip iridats Xen. An. iv. 3. 
8, KoJdiKbiupw iv ri ^Bbtfi Lucian Dial. Mart. 23. 3. See Winer 485, 
and specially Dr Moulton's note 3. 
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riv Kvpiov Kal waWpo. K6pu» has here the O.T. sense of Jehovah. 
The collocation is nnnsnal. God is regarded in His power and in His 
love (Beyschlag). 

ro^ dv6pfi&irovs roi^ Ka8' i^Utaxy Ofo9 Ycyov^TM. Gomp. rwi^w- 
IU¥ dyOpurw Kar* eU6pa iffier^paw koI xaS^ hfiolwaiw. Gen. i. 26. This 
designation conv^s the grayity of the sin of cursing ; it is a sin against 
God Himself. **Benianet nobiiitas " Bengel; the image of God is not 
lost even through sin. 

cvXoYoO|icv...KaTapci)uda. Ck)mp. Philo de Decal. p. 196 o^ yhp 
Saiw 5t' o5 arSftaTOi t6 Icptbrarop BvofM wpo^perai dik ro&rov ^^yytaOoL 
Ti rQtf aJUrxpiav, 

10, ov xH* xM b^o o^y ^ ^-^^ * 1^ ^ i'^ ligbX or flttiiifl:. It is 
not the same as dei, which implies moral obligation, duty. Here the 
imfitness or incongruity is expressed. 

U. )ii|Ti 4[ wnvn «r.r.X. An argument from natural analogy. This 
inconsistency of olessing and corsing with the same month is un- 
natural. We are reminded of Aristotle's argument against usury — 
the unnaturalness of 'barren metal ' bearing, having offspring (t6kq%) 
as it were. 

1^ in|Yi), the article generalises. Gomp. Od. iv. 406 ttikp^v dvo- 
Tvelovaax dX6j roKv^evOios 6dfii/pf : Herod, iv. 52 iKdidcli yhp is a&rbp 
Kfnivri irtKprfi Oeor, n. 238 *' salsa etiam tellus et quae perhibetux- 
amara." 

12. crvKf^ IXaCofi wottjo^t k.t.\, Gomp. Matt. vii. 16, 17, where the 
thought is Bunilar but not quite parallel. 

dXvK^ i^iBttp). So Bepfji^, Aristoph. Nub. 1040: and in Latir 
frigida, calidd, gelida {aqua). In LXX. dXi;<r6f is always used of the 
Salt Sea (never cidled the Dead Sea in the Bible), e.g. fffrai ^ dU^oi 
Bdkaatra ^ dXvjnj Numb, xzxiv. 12: (ws $a\dff<njs 'Apa/3d BoKdairrfi 
iXvKTjs Deut. iii. 17. 

IS — 18. Another line of thought, also springing from the topic of 
teaching {v. 1), is the right use of wisdom and knowledge {v. 13), con- 
trasted with a perverted use of them {v. 14). Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the false wisdom {vv, 15, 16) and the true wisdom (vv. 17, 18). 

For a further treatment of iTo<f>la in its N.T. sense, and of the 
distinction here drawn by St James between ^ Sty<o0€y <rQ</>la and that 
designated as iirLyeiosy ^^^tjn), datfiouubihjs, see Introduction, p. zxxviii. 
Here it will suffice to say that ^ AywOep <ro^a is that beautiful con- 
ception of wisdom or Chokmahf which had sprung up among the Jews 
after the return from Babylon, and which is embodied chiefly in the 
books of Wisdom, Ecdesiasticus, Proverbs and Job. By the' con- 
trasted earthly ffw/da appears to be meant not Hellenic or Grsco- 
Boman philosophy, degraded though it was on its practical side at 
this epoch, but rather the principles of the Zealots — that conception 
of the kingdom of God and consequent plan of life which Josephas 
himself terms a ipiXwroifda (Ant. xvui. 1. 1) and which by its pas- 
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sionate and miBgnided zeal and mundane view of the destiny of Israel 
precisely answers to this description. 

18. tCs <ro^s Kal iirivnfitwv. St James is here thinMng of <ro^(a 
and iiriffriifirj as practical systems of life. <ro<pla as well as irl ffrit and 
iXeoi must have its fpya. Comp. Eph. v. 15 pXiireTe ovv aKpi^Qs irQs 
repurareiTe fi^ ihs Aaoipot, dXX* ws <ro^ol, where the Apostle indicates a 
philosophy of life. ffo<l>la, dxpt^eia and irurnifiri are closely connected 
terms : see Aristotle Eth. Nic, i. vii. 18. Comp. Ecclus. zvi. 26 iv 
dxpifielg^ iirayyeXia iwitrr^firfy, ffotfthi koX iTrun"^fiufv are also connected 
Deut. i. 13, 16, iv. 6 : d&re iairrots Avdpas ffo<po^ koX iTrurn/jfiovas koI 
ffweroifs els r^s 0uXds {ffiQv, Comp. Is. zxziii. 6 troipta koI hri,<rHin7i koX 
ciaifieia Tp^ rhv K^pioPt Dan. i. 20 Kal iy woptI ^rifum iro^las xaX 
irurHifnjs wr i^rfire rap* airS» b ^aatXeifs ic.r.X 

<ro4>6i, as in Classical Greek, is used of practical skill (thus Oholiab 
and Bezalel and his fellow-craftsmen are coipol ry diavolq. Ex. xxxvi. 
1, 4, 8 ; comp. Arist. Eth, Nic. vi. 7 where the MargitU is cited : rbv 
8* ofh* ap ffKawTTjpa $€ol 0€<ray oUt 'dpoTTJpa \ oih* SD^un ri <ro<l>6v) as well 
as of supreme and heavenly wisdom. If any distinction is to be 
drawn here irurHifuaP would refer to the trained and exact Babbinical 
knowledge which would tempt its possessor to seek the office of a 
SiddffKdKoSt V, 1. 

Ik t^s koXtjs dvoffTpo^s. dyaarpoifnf lit. a turning back ; of a ship 
returning for a second attack, MkitXoi Bi o^k elalv oMi iaKurrpot/talj 
Thuc. n. 89. So of a horse wheeling round, Xen. Mag, Eq. 3. 14, 
hence from the notion of turning about in a place, a habitation, 
daifi6v(av dvcurrpo^i^, Aesoh. Eum, 23. Then later, as here, a mode of 
life, in old English * conversation.' Comp. Polyb. rr. 89 6 ^IXnrros 
Kard T€ rijw Xotir^v dvaarpoif)^ koX xard rds irpd^cis reSav/JiaafUyos* So 
in Apocr. t<r$L ireiraiSevfjkiyoi iy irda-g dya<rTpo<l>S <rov, Tob. iv. 14 and 2 
Maoc. V. 8, and in N.T. rV ^M^ ^ore dyaffTpo<l>^v iv rff^lovSaurfju}, 
Gal. i. 13 ; in two other passages of the Paulme Epp. Eph. iv. 22, 
1 Tim. iv. 12, and eight times in 1 and 2 Peter, in Heb. xiii. 7 -Hjy 
H^aaof r^s dpa<rrpo<^, the issue of their life. dya<rTpo<pT/i is therefore 
the life of movement and action. The life of Christian Wisdom 
and of *Zeal' are contrasted in their outcome. KaX6s as a philoso- 
phical term is associated with that which is ideally perfect in life or 
art. 1^ KoXif dvaarpo^yfj is therefore the perfect life of action. 

iv irpa<)Ti)Ti (To^Cas, in mildness of wisdom, gentleness which 
is characterised by wisdom. Comp. mitia sapientia Laeli, See ch. i. 
21. The gentleness of wisdom is perhaps emphasized in contrast to 
the asperity of philosophic discussion, but here it is more especially 
opposed to the rivalry of religious parties among the Jews and to that 
fierce and fanatical spirit indicated by ^Xor, In a good sense ^Xos is 
used of passionate devotion to the cause of Jehovah, 6 iijXos Kvplov 
tQv Svpdfieofy iroti^€t ravra, 2 Kings xix. 31 ; 6 ^Xos roO otKov cov 
Karitftaiyiv fjLe, Ps. Ixviii. 9 cited by our Lord, John ii. 17, the only 
passage where the word occurs in the Gospels. Bat comp. liiuaya 
rhy KoXoijfjieyov ^i^Xwr^, Luke vi, 15 and the parallel KOPayaTot from 
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the Hebrew (HK^p) equivalent to ^Xot. Thas like other elements 
in Jewish life ' zeal' was turned to account in the kingdom of God. 
The zealots derived their tenets from the signal instances of zeal in 
the O.T. such as that of Phinehas Numb. xzv. 7, 11 or of Jeha 
2 E. z. 16. Then by a natural transition the word became associated 
with the thought of contention and strife: comp. ^/h5i koX ^i$X^ Bom. 
ziii. 13 ; ^Xof Kal ipu xal Bixoarcurlai, 1 Cor. ill. 8 ; dvfMl ipiOUuj 
2 Cor. xii. 20 ; ipeis j^TjXoi 0vfiol, GaL v. 20. St Paul however recognises 
its good side as a characteristic of Israel : j^rjXov dew ixovfrw * dXX* o6 
Kar iirlyifwirtPt Bom. x. 2. 

14. ttfXov irucp6v, in strong contrast to xpavrrrn <ro^as, 

IptOcCav (ipiOUuf W. H.), party splxit, intrigue, contention. The 
derivation is from ^/k^os, a day labourer; 6^ 8' irlSei rifAtPos ^aOvK-fiiov * 
ivda 5* l^piBoi I Tipmav d^eUit dperdyas iv x^P^^ Torres, IL xviii. 
550; irdrpi *MrivalaL, troCoi cr0' hrbvaxroM fpidoi, Theocr. Id, xv. 80. 
iptOela rare in classics, see Arist. Pol, vin. (v.) 2. 6 where it is used 
in the derived sense of party spirit or faction. Aristotle also uses the 
verb ipi0e^€ffeait Pol. viii. (v.) 8. 9, comp. Polyb. x. 22. 9 ; ipideikceai 
roifs p^ovSf to inveigle the young men into party measures. Not in 
LXX., in N.T. see Bom. ii. 8, rots 5i i^ ipiSlas, Gal. v. 20, Phil. i. 17 
oi 5i i^ ipiOlas, ii. 8 firiSh' Kar* iptOlop. 

Curtius, Etym, § 343, refers tpiBos to the roQt ap- the fundamental 
meaning of wnich is movement in direction of something with a view 
to attainment, as in dpiaOai, Appvfiai^ fdirSappos, The last word explains 
(pi0oit earning wages, and also ipi0La in the sense of struggle for party 
ends &c. It may be added that there is no etymological connexion 
between ipiOeta and (pis, 

fl 8i (liXov irucpdv IxcTi. If you have (as you have in fact) bitter 
zeal (rcLKplup emphatic by position, and added because zeal is not 
in itself evil), do not go on glorying and lying against the truth, i.e. 
the truth which heavenly wisdom shews— the truth of Christ, the 
Christian faith. Bitter emulation and contentiousness are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the truth as Christ taught it. St James 
therefore calls upon the brotherhood to give up that life of emula- 
tion and quarrelling and show by a true and noble life what the 
heavenly ffo<pia is. The warning is addressed to zealots, whether con- 
verted or unconverted Jews (St James had influence wiUi both). The 
spirit of misdirected zeal, already a danger in the Church, developed 
into the Judaistic opposition to St Paul. The tendency was to boast 
of the privileges of Israel : comp. Bom. iv. 1, 2; 2 Cor. xi. 18 ff. 

16. a{rn| (irwpia), this false wisdom indicated above, the fanaticism 
of the zealot. 

MyciOS. Comp. e^ rd ixlyeio. etwap iffjup koI od iritrrei^ere, r&f iap 
etirta i/fup rd iwovpopta ^ttrre^ere; John iii. 12: rd iwlyeia tppopovPTcs, 
Phil. iii. 19, see also 1 Cor. xv. 40; 2 Cor. v. 1; Phil. iL 10. As 
applied to cro^ia, iriyetos denotes a wisdom which is limited by earthly 
conceptions. 
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ilruxiKif • ylnrxuKht is used in N.T. in distinction from trvcviiariK^s^ to 
indicate tlie lower animal life in contrast with the higher spiritual 
life.. Comp. yj/iyxji-Kbt di &f6p(aTros o^ d^erou rd rod Tpeifuiros rod Oeovt 
1 Cor. ii 14: ffwclperai <rQfixi \//vxiK6y, iyelpercu trcifia nvevfiuriKdp, 
1 Cor. XV. 44: ovrol elca^ „ .j^vxi^koI TrvevfM fArj ixovresj Jud. 19. Taken 
absolutely both in the classics and in Hellenistic Greek \//vxv signifies 
life in all its degrees and modes from the lowest vegetative life to the 
highest spiritual existence. This extent of meaning gives force to the 
expression : os yap dv diX-Q rr^v ^vx^y aiirov (rwrat, Matt. xvi. 25. 

8(U|fcovuS8i|S, here only in N.T. In its extreme phase the desperate 
resistance to foreign power or to any infringement of the national 
religion exhibited characteristics whic^ closely approached the pheno- 
mena of demoniacal possession. 

The false awfUa looked to a time df material prosperity and to the 
satisfaction of desire. 

16. dKommaia, opposed to the elpiivri of the heavenly wisdom 
and especially characteristio of the zealots. Comp. od y&p iirrip dxara- 
ffrafflat 6 ^e^s, aXX' elpypfnu 1 ^or. xiv. 33. 

irav ^vXov irpaY|Ui, comp. vai ydp 6 0avXa wpdffffwv futrei t6 <f>Coty 
John iii. 20: iKirop€i<rovT€u...ol rd 0aOXa irpd^WTes els dtfoffraaiv KpltrewSi 
John V. 29. 

17. i| £v«>Ocv o-cN^fa, the heavexily wisdom, the supreme excellence of 
the religious Ufe, in which the child Jesus kept advancing, TpoiKorrev 
ri ewfU^, Luke ii. 52, which was manifest in His manhood, ir60€v 
To&rifi ij a'o4>la atynj ; Matt. xiii. 54, and which guided His life, Matt. xi. 
19. It is described with enthusiasm 4 Mace. i. 16 ff. ; Ecclus. Ii. 13 ff. 
See on i. 5 and Introduction. Comp. Book of Enoch ch. xlii., * wisdom 
found not a place on earth where she could inhabit; her dwelling 
therefore is in heaven.* 

Imcucifs, from €/«r6s, reasoiiable, fair, equitable. Arist. Eth. N. v. xiv. 
8 says of the iTitucris, 6 firj dxpipodlKouoi irl rb x^^P^^ ^^* iXaTTtariKbi, 
Kcdirep ix^^v "^^^ vbfMV pwiOby^ comp. Soph. 0. C, 1125 f . iirel rb y 
f^efih I fibvois xaa hfuv cdpov dvOpynnav iyd | Koi rovwieiKis koI rb fA^ 
}//€vdo<rTOfi€Tv. In tne N.T. iri€LK€ia is noted as a leading characteristic 
of Christians, rb iineuch hfiCjiy yvwrd-fina ttmiv dvOpioirois, Phil. iv. 5 : 
it is required of a bishop to be imeiKrjy ofiaxoyt 1 Tim. iii. 4 : of Chris- 
tians generally dfjdxovs etmc, iirietKeTs, Tit. iii. 2. Like irpa&nfs it is 
manifested in Christ Himself, rapoucaXo; {>fms Btd rfjs irpabrriTos koX 
iiruiKelas rod xP''<f"rou, 2 Cor. x. 1. Juvenal expresses the thought in 
the line: "mitem animum ac mores modicis erroribus aequos," Sat. 
XIV. 15. 

ffihrciOiis, here only in "^.T^madiHlU Y., 'easy to be intreated* B.V., 
open to persuasion, the opposite of headstrong or obstinate. 

dSuCKOiTOs, also air. Xcy. in J^.T.,nonjudican8 V., * without variance ' 
BwV., •doubtfulness or partiality* B.V. marg. 

The various meanings are determined by the different senses of 
8iaKpiy€ff0at: and as the prevailing signification of the verb both in 
this epistle (i. 6 bis and possibly iL 4) and elsewhere frequently (as 
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Acts z. 20, Bom. xiv. 28) is < to donbt,' and as St James lays special 
stress on the sin of diif/vx^a, and as our Lord expressly rebukes the 
dXiy&irurroii the rendering in B.y. marg, *withoat doubtfulness' is to 
be preferred to that given in the text. 

dwir^KpiTos, comp. 1 Pet. i. 22 rdi ^nrxjas itfiuv i^yyiK&rei iv rj inraKoi 
rrp dKifSelas SuL nve^fAros els ^XadeX^ar dvvrdKpiTov — a quotation 
which illustrates eOwtidrp in this connexion. See also 2 Cor. vi. 6 ; 
1 Tim. i. 5 ; 2 Tim. L 6 ; and note our Lord's frequent denunciation of 
hypocrisy. 

18. Kopir^ 84 SiKaioorvvTis K.r,\. diKouwr^ris gen. of apposition, the 
fruit which consists of righteousness. The connecting thought between 
this and the preceding paragraph centres in 9(icacoat^i|, which is regarded 
as the supreme aim and crown of the Christian life : comp. 2 ^Km. iy. 
8 6 rrjs diKauxri^ris <rr4<pavos, and Matt. v. 6, where SiKOLwriirft occupies 
the central and culminating point of the beatitudes. In 4 Maccab. i. 
18 diKouoff^ is noted as one of the lS4ai of <ro^la. Bitter zeal and 
heavenly wisdom were alike sowing seed and the harvest was drawing 
on. But only for those who are now making peace (comp. fiaKoiptoi oi 
el/npfowoiol Matt. v. 9) is the fruit of righteousness being sown in 
peace. For the zealots whose policy was resistance and war there 
would be a harvest of contention and hatred. Here too wisdom was 
justified by its results (dr^ rwr ipytav adrris). Zeal came to a bitter 
end at the siege of Jerusalem, while the true faith of Christ won its 
victory of peace. 

Tots iroiov<riv, a dativtu commodi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

4. The omission of ftoixol kcU is supported by K*AB and some 
important versions. Old Latin fomicaiores, Vulgate aduUeri, The 
words are included in K^ELP and later authorities. 

6. Kar^KiOfv with KAB : icar^jn/crcF ELP and a preponderance of 
later evidence. The variation arises from itacism, or confusion of 
form from similarity of sound, a frequent source of error. 

12. Kal KpiTijs with KABP and most versions: EL and others 
omit. 
6 KpCvMv with KABP : Si xplp&i EL and the later mss. 
T^v irXi)(r(ov on the same evidence, as against rbv (repoy. 

14. TO Tijs aiipvov with KEL, several versions and Fathers: rd r^f 
aHpioif AP and some cursives. The reading ttjs aifpiov only is found in 
B and adopted from that great authority by Westcott and Hort. 

km with B and several versions: moreover AEP have iaratf pro- 
bably by itacism for itrre: iffrip is read in L and is supported by the 
Old Latin and Vulgate {vapor est). 
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Gh. IV. 1 — 12. The Stbuooub against the Desibes of the Flesh 

WHICH ABE the GaUSE OF EVIL CONTENTION. 

1. 7r68cv ir6Xc|Mt ical ir68cv |mlx<^^ ^ V^ * ^^® transition to this 
paragraph is immediately suggested by elp-fynip (iii. 18). But the 
thought follows naturally on the whole preceding section, especially on 
the clause, €l U ^\oy xiKpbv (x^^* k,t,\. (Hi. 14). 

ir6Xc|jiOi...|Ulxas ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^t Yaunde pugnae et unde rixae in vobU, 
O.L. Both these expressions appear to refer to private contention 
rather than to international wars. The conjunction occurs in Homer: 
del ydp roc ipis re ipCKri wdXefiol re fidxcu re (* frays and feuds,* Purves) 
II. JL 111, So also iroKipd^eiv ifik fidxfffdai, II, ni. 435, where the 
scholiast notes: fidxcrcu fUv ris ital \6yois.,,To\cfActy 6^ X670(t od 
X^eroi. There is no etymological objection to this sense of private 
quarrel, the root reX. meaning to strike, hence irX'^trata, irAaf, 
TXrifflov. 

Beyschlag distinguishes: "rdXe/uof der chronische Unfrieden, /jdxri 
der acute.** 

Ik denotes the remoter and ultimate source, dirtf the nearer and 
immediate source — quarrels and contentions may be traced back to 
pleasures as their ultimate cause. ^ 

Twv oTparivoi&lvwv, tliat are campaigning in your members, ijdoyal 
are like soldiers on the march ; each man wishes his own ijdoval — ^here 
equivalent to hnOvtUaLt — ^to gain the victory; hence the * frays and 
feuds.* For 0-r/)ar6i^e(r&a( comp. Luke iii. 14; ICor. ix. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 11: 
in this last passage the aapKucal itriSvfdai are described as an external 
force at war with the soul : r&y capKuciav ixiOvfiuav atriyef or/xiret^yrai 
Kard r^f l^vx^s. Gomp. Plat. Phaedo p. 66 c, koL ydp iroXi/iovs koL 
irrdffets Kal AAdx^s oddh &\Ko wapix^i rj ro awfia koX al ro&rov iiriOvfUcu, 
Cic. de Fin, i. 13 Ex oupiditatibus odia, discidia, disoordiae, se- 
ditiones, bella nasountur. 

ifSoHf in N.T. always in a bad sense as a danger to the spiritual life, 
Luke viii. 14; Tit. iii. 3 ; 2 Pet. ii. 13. 

2 and 8. These two verses are among the examples of poetical 
form in this epistle : j^XoOre is an advance on iiriOvfUiTe as 0^ dihcurOe 
irvnrx^lv is an advance on otK (x^^' 

2. Hri6v|A<GTC, koI ovk lx<Tf. The zealot's aims are disappointed; 
his means, murder, perverted zeal, quarrels and contentions, lead to 
nothing. With o^k (tx^re the argument is resumed and expanded by 
an explanation. Mere desire (^t0v/A(a) without prayer achieves no- 
thing. There is a kind of asking (oZretre) which is not true prayer 
because its object is perverted. For effectiveness of prayer the desire 
must be rightly directed, otherwise granted prayer will be no blessing. 
There is such a thing as *'to know the anguish of the granted prayer.** 

^vcucTf Kol ti)XovTf, equivalent to a single term. The ^or 
Involved the 4>6vo%, 

8. alTc^...alTcCv0f. Thd active and middle seem to be used 
Indiscriminately as in the case of some other verbs, as dKvOw and 

d2 
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dicot^^oi, Ibciv and Ihiadai^ <f>\iy€af and <fi\4y€ffdcu. Clyde, § 81 d. 
Comp. also Luke xy. 6 and 9, <rvyKa\ei...a'vyKa\€iTait ADE al. plu.: 
the cause of this being that the older form in -fuu has never been 
quite displaced by the newer form in -<a. This is the more to be 
expected in a verb of petition which necessarily implies the force of a 
middle, viz. that the action is done in some way for or towards oneself 
or in one^s own interest. Monro, p. 8 ; Jelf , § 368. 

alreiTe however may be preferred on account of Xa/ipiMere, and the 
two middles cUreurOai and alreiade connect the clauses in which they 
are used. 

As Trench points out, alrelv (Lot, petere) in N.T. always retains 
its proper sense of begging from a superior. Thus our Lord never 
uses alreiv or aXretirOai. of Himself in respect of what He seeks on 
behalf of His disciples from God. The word employed is always 
ipwoM (Lat, rogare), an asking, that is, upon equal terms. John ziv. 
16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 16, 20. See Trench, N.T. Syn, sub voc. 

h i)8ovaCs. Not upon but in your pleasures. 

4. |iOixaX£8<s> for the omission of fMixo^ koI see crit. notes. The 
address is still to men. But the feminine form and the abruptness of 
the appeal indicate scorn and indignation. Comp. the Homeric ex- 
pression: *Axotf5es odKir *Axaiol, II, ii. 236, and Virgil's **0 vere 
Phrygiae neque enim Phryges,'* Aen. ix. 617. The feminine tioixa- 
\ld€s is accounted for partly because the image present to St James' 
mind is that which is most frequent in the O.T., the wife's unfaithful- 
tiess to her husband, partly because the lapse into pleasure even 
though accompanied by crimes of violence is essentially effeminate. 
It is for this association of sins that the prophet Amos rebukes the 
women of Israel — '*the kine of Bashan,*' iafidKeis rrfs Bcurwlndas, Amos 
iv. 1 f. Juvenal too has noted the same moral fact, softness and cruelty 
go together : Juv. Sat, vi. 219 ff., Pone crucem servo, (fee. Tischen- 
dorf ad loe. illustrates this use of the feminine form by the word 
TOTay(ayld(s employed by Aristotle and Plutarch in the sense of 
/irivvToi, informers, who were probably men not women. 

otSarf, note the late form here and comp. fdre, i. 19. 

i{ ^iXCa ToO K6ayjov Ix^P^i^ '■^v ^^ krrlv, Comp. Matt. vi. 24 o^Selt 
dj^varai dwrl Kvplois dov\c6€iv...o^ di^aa-Se 0€(fi dovXcOeu^ xal fioftw^. 
Matt. xii. SO 6 fA^ c^ fur ifwO jcar' ifAov i<rrly, koI 6 fi'^ vvvdyfov fjber* 
ifiou iTKopvl^ei, Bom. viii. 7 t6 ^p6vrifw, rris capK^ ^^pa els d€i».,,il dk 
iv aapxl ovTes 0€tf dpiffai oi& Siivavrai. 

8s 4dv ovv PovXtjO^ k,t,\. Even the very wish for the world's friend- 
ship constitutes enmity with God. It is a thought essentially akin to 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount : see especially Matt. v. 22, 28. 

6. i) Ypa^ kh/ii. The citation which follows is from an unknown 
source, but the form in which it is made gives the words an authority 
equiJ to that of the O.T. Comp. John ii. 22 hrUrrevaoM ri ypatftf, 
vJl. 38 KaOiit eXirev ii ypcup^, Bom. iv. 3 rl yh^ ij ypa<t>^ 7<iyci\ and so 
frequently. Besch (Agrapha, log. 64/ p. 266) supposes that this 
passage is strictly panQlel to Gal. v. 17 ^ ydip <rh,f^ im0vfi€i Karh. rov 
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rveijfiaToSt t6 Si irvevfia Karh, rrfi ffapxds. He aooounts for the Tariation 
by supposing a common Hebrew original with a variation of reading 
in the copies from which St Paul and St James respectively quoted. 
Or perhaps the variation is in the rendering of the same Hebrew 
or Aramaic original. It may be that irpbi <f>66pop is an intended 
change of expression from Karii aapxds. For 0^61^0$ is precisely 
that element of adp^y that work of the flesh, which would be excited 
by disappointed desire. (See the enumeration Gal. v. 19 — 21.) It is 
the feeling excited in a man of perverted mind on seeing another 
obtain the good thing sought by himsell ^^61^0$ sums up the bad 
side of f^Xos with which it is associated in Plat. Phileb. p. 47 b, 
and 50 b, and elsewhere. irp6s is very usual in this sense of 
hostility: rpis Tpwaj fidxcffSai^ IL xvii. 471 : iy4v€To yoyyvcfibs 
rQy 'EXKrfPiaTtov irpds rods 'E^paious, Acts vi. 1 : rpdy/xa ^x^^ ^P^^ 
rbv ih-epoy, 1 Cor. vi. 1 : ^ wdXri irpbs atfia koI adpKa, Eph. vi. 12, 
and frequently. 

6 KaT«pKur«v, wMch (God) placed, caused to dwell, or, KaT(pKT)<r€v, 
which dwelu. Comp. OfuTs 5^ oix icrk ,iv capxi aWd hr irveiJ/Aart, 
cfirep vpevna $cod oUet iv (ffur. Bom. viii. 9: oi)k otdare on uabs OeoO 
iark KoX rh iryevfiaTov Oeov iv vpup oUei; 1 Cor. iii. 16. 

hriiroBA, earnestly longs, answering to iwidv/xei in Gal. v. 17, if 
Besch's theory be correct, iirl has an intensive force, implying 
direction and so earnestness of aim. 

If this view be taken the sense would be: Doth scripture say in 
vain : Earnestly doth the Spirit which God caused to dwell within us 
long against envy? envy being the predominant note of the friend- 
ship with the world whi^ is enmity against God. 

Other interpretations are however given to this difficult passage. 
Tpds <f>66vop is connected with imirodei which (a) stands absolutely 
* yearns even unto jealous envy,* or (&^ has for its object -rpcviia d 
KarffKicep h iifup, *yeameth for the spirit which' &o, or (c) governs 
ij/iSii understood, *yearneth for us.' 

This adverbial use of irpds <f>$6pop (though no other examples are 
given) can be justified by such expressions as irpbs dpyi/jp, irpds ^iap, 
Tpds x^P^^ ^o*f &^^ perhaps all these interpretations give a more 
natural meaning to iiriirodel. The connexion would then be a 
strengtibening of the thought of the. preceding words. To friendship 
with the world is opposed God's jealous love for us, which can bear no 
rival. 

Whatever interpretation be given it must be borne in mind (1) that 
the passage is a quotation and therefore (a) it would suggest to 
St James' readers more than it states; (h) it is intended to recall 
teaching, and therefore would not appear so abrupt as it does to 
modem readers. (2) It has direct reference to the immediately 
preceding words wnich express an antagonism between friendship 
with the world and friendship with God,, and more expressly between 
a human wish {fioOX-nins) for friendship with the world and friendship 
with God. This statement is strengthened by an appeal to scripture 
which asserts (a) an inner struggle of the divine Spirit against envy 
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and jealousy which are especially Qharaoteristio of the 4>CKla toO 
K6ff/iou, or (() according to the second interpretation, the jealons 
longing for us on the part of the Spirit whioh God Himself caused to 
dwell within us. 

As regards punctuation it is hest perhaps to place the interrogatiye 
point at \iy€it or at any rate to regard the quotation itself as a 
categorical statement. 

6. |u{lovo8i8£8«»o%vx<ipiv. But (God) giveth greater grace. These 
words are also obscure. Either (a) a larger favour, even than the 
indwelling Spirit, for He contends against the proud, who represent 
the 0iX(a ToO irda/iov, and gives grace to the humble who have re- 
nounced that friendship, {b) or more grace than the world gives, 
(c) or more than is lost through hostility to the world. 

8i& Xfyci, becauae of which &et the Spirit of Ood saith. The 
quotation which follows is verbatim from Prov. iii. 34, except that 
6 0€6s replaces ia6piot of the LXX. : see 1 Pet. v. 5, where the same quota- 
tion is made. It is interesting to comp. Luke i. 51, 52 SuffKdpriffep 
inrepftf^dpovs Iktu^olq, Kapdlas a^QF...KaX i^wrcw raveiPoOs, Note the 
occurrence of the leading words, ^e^^cb^oi/f and ravewo^s. The 
thought is the same. It is one that entered into that atmosphere of 
religious life in whioh the Holy family lived and which St James 
shared. 

dvriTdUrorrai, ranges himself against, comp. dtmrdiofMi irreytaif 
ff€, Eur. Phoen. 622 : d$p6^ yukv oOdafMv ri dwdfiket dyr€r<i|avro, Thuc 
IV. 55. It is a word which suggests the image of the Christian warfare 
so frequent with St Paul. Comp. the formula used in renunciation 
at Baptism awrdaffofial aoi Xplore* dwordffaofial 0*01 Zarava (Bingham's 
Antiq., Vol. rr, zi. vii. § 2), and Acts ziii. 48 ^^m 70-ay reraytUpoi €ls 
^o^i' aluHnov. 

7. fa ron C yyr f o^v r£ 0m. Therefore, in this warfare, take God's 
side, place yourself under Him as Captain. Polyb. uses oZ ^Torarrd- 
fievoi or (nroTerayfiivoi for 'subjects.' 

The passage which follows is another example of regularly con- 
structed Hebrew poetry. 

iiroTdYT|Tf, dvr{aTi|TC k.t,\. The aorist imperative denotes in- 
stantaneous, not continued action, and is therefore used in urgent 
entreaty or command ; comp. the eager request, ataaw, diroXXd/xe^a, 
Matt. viii. 25, and the aorists in the Lord's Prayer. 

T^ SMiP^Xip. SidfioXos is strictly a rendering of the Hebrew word 
19^ > of which Cravat is a trani^teration, and means literally *an 
adversary,' from dtajSdXKew and ivdiafidtXKciy, to meet, oppose: comp. 
Numb. xxii. 22 dvi<mi h (kyytKos rod Oeov dto/SaXecy al, MiaP6XK€ip 
oArdp, and Numb. xxii. 32 ^711; iirjXdov elt diapokrfu aov, also Zeoh. iii. 
1 Kal 6 didfiokoi elffTiJKet ix de^iCk^ ai>Tov rod dvriKcurdai, adr^, where see 
the Hebr. text. To this original meaning of the word Uie classical 
force of diajSdXXfti' and its derivatives added the ideas of (a) deceiving, 
(h) calumniating, (c) accusing. lu Bev. xx. 2 we find both the Greek 
and Hebrew forms — 5s ifrruf didpo\oi xal Zarovaf — a proof that the 
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meanings of the two words, synonymoas at first, had abready been 
seyered, and one among many instances of the inflnenoe of translation 
on religions ideas. 

Comp. Eph. iy. 27 fiviU SHore t6top rtf 8ia^\<p, and yi. 11 irpdt to 
Bi6ycur6ai dfias ffTTjpoi vpht rebf fjLeOoSlas rov &a/36\ov, 1 Pet. y. 8 6 
dvTlSucoi {tfM¥ BidpdKos. . .^ dMrlimfre arepedi r^ xiffrtt, 

8. KoOof CouTf x^^s K,r,\, Comp. Ps. zziy. 4 d$(o9s x^P<^^ «fa2 
Ka$ap6t ri KapBlg, x.r.X. and 1 Pet. i. 22 rds tj/vxds ifuav ijyviK&res ip ry 
^OKoy TTJs dXrjdelas, 

duofiTwXoC. . .8£i|rvxoi. Those addressed in this paragraph are either 
worldly men outside the Christian brotherhood, or else those of the 
brethren who had become worldly. Laughter and joy are now charac- 
teristic of them. 

9. cU xanf^ciav, *to heayiness,* B.V., or dejection. KaTii4>cia, de- 
fined to be a mixture of shame and grief, lit. with downcast eye, 
perhaps from Kard and ^dot, but deriy. uncertain. This is the natural 
expression of the painfulness of shame: *' There is no outrage," says 
Hawthorne, " more flagrant than to forbid the culprit to hide his face 
for shame, as it was the essence of this punishment (the pillory) to 
do." It is a Homeric word: 5wrfi€vi<nv lUv x^Pf^^ Karrjipelrip d4 <roi 
aiurf, II, III. 51, also Thuc. yii. 75 KaTi/j<f>€ia 64 rit ofxa koL Kardfiepuffis 
ff^>wp aOrtaw toXX^ ?v, Plut. AemiL p. 267 A KaHjipeia di rb arpar&ireBop 
KareTxcp, For the thought comp. Proy. xiy. 13 reXet/rcua 5i x^M i^^- 
Xapas) els t4p$os (px^o-h ai^d J^r. zyi. 9 KaraMut ix rod totov ro&rov 
ffnavTiv X""^^ '^^^ 4*wi^v €6^>poa'6tfris, 

10. Tairfiv»9ipic, passiye form with middle sense. See Monro, 
Horn, Qrammar, § 44, where it is shewn that aorists in -iiv and -Briv 
had originally an intransitiye sense of which the passiye sense was a 
growth or adaptation. Comp. ix^fniv, iSwdtrOriVy dweKplSijp, 

11. |ii] xaToXoXitTc dXXif Xmv. The argument reyerts to the main 
subject. It is a last thought on the eyils of the tongue. It is a 
warning against eyil speakmg and slandering. The mention of the 
law howeyer points to a particular kind of eyil-speaking. This law is, 
according to Beyschlag and others, the law of love, the vofxos pcuriKucos 
mentioned aboye ch. ii. 8. But then the question arises how does a 
man speaking against his brother speak against the law, or judge the 
law? Certainly if he is guilty of slander he transgresses the law. 
But how does he become a vofjio$4rrfs and a Kplrris ? It is said indeed 
that in slandering a brother a man's conduct becomes a practical 
criticism and oondenmation of the law of loye. He enacts as it were 
a law opposed to the law of loye; whereas his duty is simply to obey 
the law of loye and to abstain from eyil-speaking and slander. This 
explanation howeyer is not wholly satisfSactory. 

But if the law be understood of the Mosaic law a more natural 
explanation suggests itself. It is probable that the question of the 
obseryance of the Mosaic law had already been mooted in the brother- 
hood. The earliest rule in the primitiye Church was obseryance of 
the law as St James himself and eyen St Paul obseryed it. But some 
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Jewish Christians hud from the first foreseen the transitory character 
of the law. And among these some, we may imagine, inspired by the 
thought of Christian liberty, would press their views with needless 
zeal, speaking against their brethren whose conscience led them to 
observe the law. These would be rightly regarded as judging the law ; 
just as one who censures a statesman censures his policy. 

To suoh as these St James now addresses himself. He is not as yet 
prepared for this great revolution. If the law is to be changed, it is 
for ^e one only Lawgiver and Judge to change it. It is not for the 
individual Christian to anticipate the change which time would bring. 

12. vojioO^s. ar. \cy, in N.T., quite classical and used in a 
special sense at Athens. For the verb comp. Ps. zzvii. 11 pofioOinfaSp 

6 Swdfuvos orwo-oi xal dwoXltrai. See Matt. x. 28 rbp dwdfia^op xal 
ifnrx^v Kal (rcD/ia diro\i<rat iv yeivrn. 

o^ 8i tC« ct, 6 xpCvwv rdv irXT|o^ov ; St James' teaching here, as so 
frequently, is based on the Sermon on the Mount. See Matt. vii. 1 fiij 
Kplvere 1»a /xrj Kpldtire, 

13 — 17. Thb Tsmptationb of Wealth. 

The address is still probably to the brethren, some of whom engaged 
in business have not learnt to recognise God's law and His will in 
commercial projects and plans. Comp. Ecclus. zzvi. 29 tibXn i^eXcTrcu 
ffjLiropos dxh irXrififAekeias, Kal o^ BiKaiufdrjaeTai icari/Xos dwd dfJAprlas, 

13. dCyc vvv ol XfyovTts. dye like ^p€, tOi, ldo6 and in Modem 
Greek as for &<f>€St is used with singular and plural subject alike, often 
to strengthen the imperative : dW* dye d^ rtva fidtn-ip ipelofiew, Horn. 
II I. 62 : dXV t0i, ravra d' owurSev dpe<rff6fice\ II iv. 362. Monro, 
Horn, Oram. § 327. See also Goodwin § 84. Age is used in the same 
way in Latin : age nunc, comparate, Cic. pro Mil, 21 : ergo age, care 
pater, cervici imponere nostrae, Virg. Aen, n. 707. 

The picture of commercial activity which follows illustrates '< the 
Semite's bom instinct for trading " (G. A. Smith, Uaiah i. 289). ** The 
Semite was always a trader " (Budge, Babylonian Life and History j 
p. 150). But though the carr3ring trade of the ancient world was in 
the hands of the Semite race, the Jew did not at first take to trading. 
The spirit of commercial enterprise flourished for a time under Phoe- 
nician influence in the reign of Solomon. But the attempt to revive 
it in the joint reigns of Jdioshaphat and Ahaziah ended disastrously 
(2 Chron. xx. 37). The Hebrew genius for trade was first developed 
during the Captivity. Becent cUscoveries in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon have brought to light documents which testify to very ex- 
tensive commercial transactions in which the Hebrew settlers in 
Babylonia would probably take part. Indeed the name of Egibi, the 
title of a leading firm in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, has been 
identified with the name of Jacob. But this conclusion '* is not certain 
at present," Budge, Babylonian Life and History^ p. 117. In the 
gospels banking and trade transactions are referred to in the parables 
of the talents, of the minae, and of the merchant seeking goodly 
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pearls. The case of the son who took his portion and went off to seek 
his fortune in a far country was probably a not unosoal incident in 
Jewish life. In Bev. xviii. 10 — 14 there is a striking description of 
the trade of Babylon. In early days trade was provided for: *'Thoa 
shalt lend nnto many nations and shalt not borrow/' Dent, xxviii. 12. 
''They strike hands with the children of strangers" (make contracts 
with the sons of aliens, Gheyne), Is. ii. 6, alluding to commercial 
activity in the reigns of Jotham and TJzziah. The prophets were 
opposed to foreign trade: "He is a trafficker... he love^ to oppress/' 
Hos. zii. 1, 7, 8. In Ezek. zvi. 26 trade is called harlotry from its 
venal and merely mercenary spirit. See Nahum iii. 4 f.. Is. zxiii. 17, 
and Is. Ivii. 17, "For the iniquity of his covetousness I smote him." 

The language which the Jew spoke, Aramaic, was the language of 
trade, and the number of scattered Jewish settlements in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the world greatly favoured commercial intercourse. 
** There is abundant evidence in the Mishnah that the Jews travelled 
far by sea and land.*' Media, Italy, Spain, Alexandria, Naharden and 
Greece are mentioned as countries which they visited. Begulations 
are given in the Mishnah for use on board ship and on journeys. In 
the Mishnah also trades are mentioned in which the Jews engaged, 
among them traffic in silk, satin, vases of gold and other metals, 
mirrors, &c., and even in slaves. There are a few restrictions — fir 
cones, figs, incense, myrtles, sacred to Yenus, and other things could 
not be sold because connected with idolatrous rites. See Art. by 
Major Gonder, Palestine ExpL F, Statement^ Jan. 1894. It is hardly 
necessaiy to add that the trading instinct is still eminently character- 
istic of the race, and the jealousy to which it gives rise is at the root 
of the Juden-hetze of the present day. 

njvSc Ti)v ir6Xiv, this city, of which the speaker is then thinking. 
See Green, Gram. p. 125, and Winer p. 201 n. 3. 

voii|(ro|i.cv. Gomp. Acts xviii. 23 iroii^as xp^vov rim, 2 Gor. xi. 25 
¥\rxB'fiiJxpw hf T<p pv$(fi TeirolTjKa. So also Acts xv. 33, xx. 3. So also 
facere in Latin: Apameae quinque.dies morati...Ionii decem fecimus, 
Cic. ad Atticum v. 20, and Hebr. n\^ , see Eccl. vi. 12. . 

4|iiropcu<r6|u6a. €fivope6€<r0ai is first used of travel simply: ^4vrjp 
hrl ydiay ifAwope^acrou, Soph. Oed. Tyr, 456; of soldiers marching: 
PolybiuB, see Schweigh. Lex, Polyb, sub voc. ; then very commonly with 
the added notion of travelling for business, like the Hebr. ino , here 
only in that sense in N.T. Then from the frequency of tricks and 
deception in trade, to cheat, deceive : koI h wXeove^iq. irXaaroTs Xdyots 
if/mi ifjLTop€^<rovTat, 2 Pet. ii. 3. Gomp. n-oXXd ripa xpbs radrrfp t^v 
inr6$€<rty ifixope^wv Kal fxeOodevofietfos, Polyb. xxxviii. 4. 10. 

Kcp8i](ro|icv. For this rare form of the future see references in 
Yeitch, sub voc, 

14. otTiVfs ovK firCo^nurOc t& n^s ai^piov ic.r.X. For reading see 
crit. notes. Qui ignoratis quid sit in crastinum; quae enim est vita 
vestra } Vapor est ad modicum parens &q. Y., Whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. What is your Ufe?— B.V., translating 
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the reading adopted by Wesioott and Hort, * ye know not on the mor- 
row what yoor fife shall be.' 

cCri&Vt yap Ivn. Ps. cii. 8 i^iwor uxrti Kawrbs al if/tipai fuw, 

irp^ iXlycv ^ivo|Uvi|. Comp. the story of Paulinas and the Pagan 
priest Goifi at tne court of Edwin, King of Deira, c. 626, unus passerum 
domum citissime perrolayeiit, qui cum per unum ostium ingrediens, 
mox per aliud exierit. Ita haeo vita hominum ad modicum apparet; 
quid autem sequatnr, quidve processerit, prorsus ignoramus, Bede, H, 
E, n. 18. See also Bright, Early English Church Hutory, p. 116, 
and Wordsworth's Eccl Sonnets, No. 16. 

16. vvv 8^, but now, as it is. 

4v ToSs dtXalovcCoit i^|m5v, in your boastftil or preramptuous talk, or 
your false pretensions. i\a^. from dXaj^civ lit. a wanderer, then of a 
boastful pretender. Aristotle defines the dXai^iaw as 6 futj^ta rtop 6irap- 
xiyrufv Tpotf-TMod/tevof, Eth. N, iv, vii. 10 ('a man who pretends to have 
greater things than he possesses '), adding according to the probable 
reading cl d' i»eKd rivos 6 fih Sd^ris 4 rijj.7js od \lcuf }//a\rbs 6 (iXd^iir, 6 di 
dpyvplov rj 6ffa elf dpyOpiov da-xvf^^^^^^P^f* It is probably with this last 
reference in the word that the Apostle uses it. dXa^elais would thus 
signify the deception used to increase the value of goods— the tricks of 
trade. 

Perhaps however i» oKa^weleus is simply the presumptuous talk 
which forms plans and projects without reference to God's wUl. 

17. cl8^ ovv KoX^v woMtv, if a man knows how to do what is right 
and honest and does it not, to him such a course is sin. 



CHAPTER V. 

9. KpkOiiTc with all the chief mss. KaraKpi&iJTe has very slight sup- 
port. 

11. WoiuCvavras KBP, Old Latin and Vulgate, wrofi^oyras KL 
and several versions — the distinction is important, see below. 

16. TcLs d|&apr£a$ with KABP, several cursives, Fathers and 
versions apparently ; Old Latin and Vulgate have peceata. rd xapa- 
TT(i}fMTa KL and some of the Fathers. 



1—6. The thought of trade suggests the thought of wealth, as 
in Bev. xviii. 15 o2 tfiwopoi toOtup wXovHfaavres dir' a&rijs. 

The rich men who are here addressed are outside *the brotherhood.* 
This appears clearly both from the character of the address and from 
the acts ascribed to them, and also from the absence of appeal to any 
Christian principle, and from the marked contrast to the paragraph 
which follows, in which ^the brotherhood' is again addressed. 

The prosperity of the wicked is the insoluble problem of the O.T. 
Two answers are suggested here : — (a) the perishable character of that 
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on which their prosperity rests; (d) Uie future retribution. Gomp. 
Zeph. i. 12, 14; 18; Jobzz., especially w. 18, 19; Ps. zii. 5; Proy. xiy. 
31 ; Eccl. y. 8 ; Ezek. xviii. 18 ; Amos iy. 1, 2. 

The picture of the rich oppressor and the persecuted poor is con- 
ceived in the spirit of Hebrew prophecy, and it is true to the religious 
life of the Holy Family. See Luke i 53 xewQinas iv^wXitaof iyaSup, 
Kai rXovTouPTas i^air4<rT€i\e KcvoOt* It has been in all ages the temptation 
of irresponsible wealth to oppress and persecute. It was among the 
evil signs of the times in the pre-exile period, Mlo. ii. 2, Amos iii. 
10, 11, 15, and again broke out after the return, Neh. y. 1 — 13. 
Possibly this keen and cruel trade spirit was an immediate result of 
Babylonian influence. In the Chaldean tablets the * cry* of the poor 
against the oppressor is frequently expressed. The slave trade, per- 
haps the most extensive business in the ancient world, directly tended 
to heartlessness and oppression; and lending money on usury for 
agricultural purposes was another process tencUng to the same result : 
Ezek. xviii. 8, 17, xxii. 12; Is. iii. U, 15. 

1. dye. See above, iv. 13. 

dXoXvlovTfs ic.r.X. Gomp. Luke yi. 24, 25, a passage closely related 
to this. Gomp. Is. xiii. 6 6\o\6^iT€' iyy^s ydip ij^pa Kvplov, where there 
is the same connexion as here with the day of judgment. 

rats iircpxo|UvaiS, which are now coming upon you in succession 

2. a'irx(itw...yk>iov€v...KwrUvrfix. The tense implies that the case 
indicated by roKiuirtapLais is already present. The tarnishing of the 
gold and sUver is an accomplished fact The words bring out the 
thought that the wealth wrung from the poor by injustice and cruelty 
is of no service to the rich man himself : * putrescit in area.' 

6 irXovros, corresponding in poetical parallelism to rd l/udna, wealth 
in Oriental countries consisting largely of garments : comp. Acts xx. 
33 dpyvpLov rj xpwrlov ij IfiaTiafiod oHeybs iTe$6/xriaa, 

onpvppMxa here only in N.T. Gomp. Job xiii. 28 uavep tfidnw 
ffrjTbppun'w. The word is not elsewhere found. For the thought see 
Matt. vi. 19, 20 m^ 9i^<javpLi€T€ i/fup Ofjaavpods iiri t^j yifs, Stov o^f koI 
Ppwris dupwlj^ett k,t,\, and comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 119 cui stragula 
yestis | blattarum ao tinearum epulae putresoat in area. The word is 
formed like aKtakrjKdPfwroSt Acts xii. 23. 

8. 6 XP^'*''^ ^P^^ ^^^ ^ Sipyv^os KarUyrcA. Arrian, Epict, iv. 
6, a>f dir\d/Ka iirtK€l/i£va KurUarau The precious metals, gold and 
silver, are not, strictly speaking, subject to rust, but to tarnish or 
oxidisation, which does not destroy the metal : roO xpo^n^ KaJB(nr€p$e 
lU\a% oifx aTTerdi lbs \ o^b* eipdjs^ aUl 8* &v$os ix^i KaSapdi', Theogn. 
451. 5r( Aidf irats o xP^ffbs' Kelvov oi <r^f odS^ kIs ^dxrei, Sappho, 
£r. 142, Wharton. The poetical image therefore must not be pressed 
with prosaic precision. 

6 Us, first, poison, connected with Lat. tnn», from a root meaning 
to work,— comp. * works like poison in the blood'— then rust. 
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especially on iron and brass : aldrfpoif yow koX xoX'^^i' «a^ rdf roioirro' 
rpinrovs oMas eCpois oLw d^vi^'ofUyas, i^ iavrOtf jtkp Brajf iprvtifSovs votrff- 
fMTos rp&wov Idt ividpafiun^ d(a^70t, Phil, de Mundo, p. 610. dO. 

ds |uipT^ptov i|itv lo^oi, for a witness a^rainst you. Comp. Matt, 
xxiii 81 /Mjyrvp€tT€ iavrdis. The rust or tarnish of the hoarded gold 
and silver is a symbol and witness of the destruction coming upon 
you. Comp. Book of Enoch li., ' in those days men shall not be 
saved by gold and by silver.* 

^Ycroi, eateth or will eat : oomp. Ecdesiasticus xxxvi. 18 wSu^ fipQfAa 
4>dyerai Kotklcu It is a Hellenistic form not found in the classics. It 
is used both of future and present time, and is of interest as support- 
ing the theory of an original identity of the present and future forms. 
Ck>mp. (dofuuf wlofMu, and see Clyde § 83 and Lob. Phryn. 327 and 348. 

rdf o-dpKas, pi. Comp. 2 Kings iz. 36 Kara^ywrfu ol ic6p€t rdt 
ffdpKas Tijs 'lefd/ScX. 

«ls iriip, with ^dyerai, B.y. ; with iBriffavpLffaret Westcott and Hort. 
The connexion with iSijiravpiaare is supported by two passages in the 
O.T. (LXX.) Prov. xvi. 27 iirl bk rtav iavrov xwX^w ^ijaov/a/fei wvp. 
In the Hebr., however, there is no word corresponding to Sriiravpl^ct^ 
and there may be a confusion between the Hebrew words ")^y , * to heap 
np' (elsewhere used to translate Brjiravplj^ctp) and yy^f , * to be scorched.* 
The rendering of the Hebr. text is: *and in his lips there is a scorch- 
ing jBre.' The other passage is Micah vi. 10 fi^ Tup Kal oUos iv6jjMv 
$7fffavpll;tav $ri<ravpoifs dyoftovs koI /lerd Uppeus dSiKlas ; in this passage 
vvp is not represented in the Hebrew. Its insertion is due to the 
similarity of ^ {iah)^ * there is,' and t^ (esA), 'fire.* The juxta- 
position of the two words in the Greek text, especially in the first 
passage quoted, however, may have suggested the expression in St 
James. On the other hand it is more natural to take <bi trvp with the 
words which precede rather than those which follow, and this is the 
view of most commentators. 

Iv krvarcus if|Upais, in last days, days of crisis; the absence of 
the article marks tne general character of the expression, which does 
not necessarily mean the end of the world. Comp. Gen. xlix. 1 rl 
dxtufHiirei iipuv iw* iaxdruv tQv iffieoQv, Prov. xxxi. 25 €6<f>pdv0rf 
iv iffxdTcui iifiipous, 'she laugheth at tne time to come' B.y., Is. ii. 2 
iarai iw rait ^(rxarais ^fiipaxs ifuftwks rh 6poi Kvplov, Micah iv. 1 
(where the Hebrew is the same as in the last passage) xal t(rrtu itr* 
iaX^T^v "^^ V^P^ if^ixu^h rd 6pos Kvplov^ 2 Tim. iii. 1 iv iaxo-roLS 
TjfUpous ivfrT-fyrovTOi Kcupol xoXeiro/. Bishop Westcott on 1 St John ii. 18 
i<rxaT7i <Spa iffrlVf points out that in aU these passages the expression 
points to a time of crisis in the distant future, in Gen. xlix. 1 to the 
entrance into Canaan, in Is. ii. 2, Mic. iv. 1 to the restoration of 
Israel In St John the use of the article, iv rfj itrxdrri ij/Jbip^, gives a 
definite meaning, as xi. 24 otda 6ti dMcurri^aercu iv r^ diKtardaei iv rj 
itrxa-m iifjuipq^. See also in the same gospel chs. vi. 89, 40, 44, 54, 
vii. 87, xii. 48. But there is a sense in which each age is a 'last 
day* or hour, and in each there are 'last days' to come. 
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4. l8o^: here as frequently in N.T. a vivid transitional particle. 
The Jews were agrioultorists long before they were traders. It would 
be a natural step, as they grew in wealth, to acquire land in the 
countries of the Dispersion. It is probable that the land which 
Barnabas sold was in Cyprus. 

6 |iur03s Twv 4pYaT»v. Gomp. Luke x. 7 S^ios 6 ipydrrff rod fUffdoO 
a^oVi and Levit. zix. 13, where the rule is given : oi fi^ KotfirfOT/faercu 
6 fuffObt roO fuffOon-oO vapd <rol iws xpcaL More fully Dent. xziv. 14, 15 
oiK dradiK-fiffcis fu<r06p wivrp-os Kod ipdeoOt ix rCcv ad«X0a}r vw 4j ix row 
T/KHnjXjJrwF TW iv rait voXeffl <roV ajbd^yuepitv diro5c&<reit rhv fuaObv adroO • 
oiK ixidCffCTtu 6 17X10$ hr* airrtp, 6ti xhrfi iffrl xal h a&r<p (txei ripf eXirJda, 
Kal KaTapoT^aerat irard <rov wpbs Ki^piw, St James' words enforce this 
passage from the law, and by a triily poetical touch transfer Uie cry 
for justice from the labourer to the wages unjustly withheld. Like 
the rust on the hoarded metal, the wage kept back by fraud cries for 
vengeance. For this poetical figure comp. Habak. ii. 11, Luke xix. 
40; and for prophetic denunciation of the same violation of the law 
see Jer. xxii. 13 vapa rt} ir\7f<rlow a^roO ipyareu btapewt ital rhv fUffObw 
a&rov 06 /lij dwodiiaei a&np and Micah iii. 10. 

Twv dmnivT»v. a(iay here only in N. T. for the more usual O^pl^eiv^ 
It is nsea in the classics in poetry and late prose of (a) reaping, 
ij/Mtff ^elai SpcvoMas h x^P^^ l^xfivret II. xviu. 551, and in middle of 
(6) gathering, rakdpoKnv dfirjffdiJLevos (ydKa) Od, ix. 247. Curtius 
regards (a) as the root-meaning, connecting it with Latin meto, but see 
Lid. and Scott sub voe. The tense marks that the wages were due. 

tds x^P<^9 ^|M»v, fields, farm lands, x<^P^ ^ the singular meaning a 
farm or estate : ol ev r$ x<^P9 ipydrai, Xen. Hier. x. 5. 

it^v<rrfpT||Uvos, still kept back; the perfect part, denotes that the 
act continues in its effects to the time implied. 

d/^* i^v, according to most editors to be taken with A4>varep7ifiivost 
but even in that case dxo would differ from vx6, indicating not the 
agent but the source of the injustice, * on your part ' or * by your fraud.' 
Comp. Acts ii. 22 aTrodedciypivov dvb toO $€ov, where see Page. Luke 
xvii. 25 dwodoKifiaad^ai, dwb t^s Yci^eds rai^Trit. In several passages 
the MSB. vaiy between dxo and vx6, as Mark viii. 31, Luke vi. 18, Acts 
iv. 36, Bom. xiii. 1. In Modem Greek dx6 is regularly used of the 
agent, and in common speech with the accus., dir6 rbv Behv iyeivav rd 
xdm-at Gorfe, Mod. Qrk Gram. p. 142. Another interpretation, how- 
ever, connects d4>* vfiw with irpd^et, the wage cries froni you, wiUi 
whom it is placed, od fi^ KotfnjeTJffercu xapd aol (Hebr. lodge with thee), 
Levit. loc. cit. For this construction comp. Gen. iv. 10 4^01^ atfiarot 
.../3o$...cir rrjs yijs, Ex. ii. 28 dp^pri if fio^ airrw» xpbs rhv Oeov dxb rwv 
ipywy. 

Kod^ii, frequently used of the appeal against injustice or of the cry 
for deliverance: Judges iv. 3 kcU eKiKpaJ^av ol viol *Iapa^\ xpbt Ki^pioy, Ps. 
xxi. 5 xp6s ai iKiKpa^av Kal iau>$fjircLy. Comp. also Is. v. 7 ifieiva rov 
xoiijaeu Kplaiv kxoLtiae di dpofday koI od 9iKcuo<rdvfi» iXKdi Kpavyi/iy, *he 
looked... for righteousness but behold a cry' B.y. In the Hebr. there 
is a play on the contrasted words * righteousness' and *a cry,' 
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KvpCov SaPcu&O, here only in N.T.; in LXX. either untranslated as 
here, or rendered by K{fpw% voFroKpdrwpf 2 Sam. y. 10, vii. 27, or 
KOpiot rCw Swdfieiinf, Ps. xxiv. 10, Lord of hosts, either as oonunandiug 
the armies of Israel or as Lord of the heavenly powers. 

cUrfXi(Xv6av. This aoristic termination of the perfect oocors Lake 
iz. 86, John xvii. 6, 7, Acts xvi. 86, and elsewhere in N.T. This 
approach to uniformity in the forms of the aorist and perfect tenses 
is one of the marks of the post-daasioal period. See Simcox, The 
Language of the N,T., p. 85. 

5. krfv^awn, ye lived delicately. The force of these aorists 
should be obserred; the whole past is reviewed as on a judgment day. 
rpv<f>ap, here only in N.T. The strengthened form xararpv^ is 
heautifullv used Ps. xxxvii. 4 Kararpd^ffov rw Kvplov, and 11 wpacTs.., 
KaraTpv^riffovffw iirl vX/jOci clpn/jvTjs, Comp. also Is. Iv. 2 dKo6<rar4 
fuw Kcd <pdy€<r$€ dyaOd, xal ivrpvip-fiaei iv dyaOdis ij ^vx^ (>ti(ap, and 
Eur. Ion 1876 xp^oy ydp 6v /i* ixpV^ iv dyKd\axi \ fiffTpbs Tpv4>riffcu koX 
Ti T€p<t>drjvai piov I dveffrep^fjv </>i\Td'njs firfTpds rpo^s, Plato Legg. 
696 D j^ouTiXuc^ Kol Tpv^Moaa wcudela. 

The whole picture may be compared with the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19 f., and the Rich Fool, Luke xii. 16 f. 

{(nraroXif o-arc, ye lived a life of wantonness. Gomp. 1 Tun. v. 6 
1^ di (nraraXwra ^<ra riSwiKcift the only other passage where the 
word occurs in N.T. 0f KarounraraXf ix watSbt olKirris ^orcu, iirxarw M 
6Bwri$'^eTai i4>* iavrf, Prov. xxix. 21, is a mistranslation of the Hebr. 
**He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child shall have 
him become a son at the last" B.V. iv vXiffffiovi Aprtav k«U iv tiBrfvi^ 
iawardXiov afhri (Sodom) kcU oi Ovyaripet oM/tt Ezek. xvi 49, ol KoBe^ 
dovT€S iiri KktvCffv 4\€^Mvrlv<av Kal jrarcuriraraXwrres irl reus m-ptafivaut 
a^Twv icr.X. Amos vi. 4. The word is well explained Clem. Alex, iv., 
Strom, p. 460 ^0*0 ffiraTakwaa iwiSvfiet ii ^fnrx^ iifuav oix dpKov/iivri rotf 
dvayKoiois repiepyai^o/i^vrj di Hiv ^Xtdi^. 

lOp^jraiTf Tols KopSCas it^y, xapdia (pf^\ is used in a wide sense in 
Hebrew psychology. It is the centre or seat of the vital powers 
generally, here in the lower physical sense of appetite. Gomp. Jud. 
xix. 5 <rnipiaov rnv Kapdlav ffov kXdff/jMri Aprovl Acts xiv. 17 ifiTivXQv 
Tpo4>Vi icdl €ii<f>po<T^7fs rdf Kapdlas ifiiiv, 

iv 'fiV^^ a^yrfi- See Jer. xii. 8 ayvurov a&roi^ ds ii/iipav 0-^7^;, 
where the correct rendering of the Hebrew is: '*pull them out like 
sheep for the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter*' 
B.V. (The first clause is not represented in the LXX.) The context 
in Jeremiah, a protest against the prosperity of the wicked, has a 
close relation to this passage. St James reminds the evil rich man 
that the day of retribution is at hand. 

6. icaTi8iKa<raTf , J9 condemned. Another reference to the courts, 
Kpiripia, ch. ii. 6, which were used as instruments of oppression. 

I4f vcvflravf rify tUawv, ye dew tlie Just one. Either (a) some 
special case of martyrdom is referred to, or (() rdf dUaiov points to a 
class, the article generalising. See Winer, p. 182 and comp. 2 Cor. 
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xii. 12 rd ffTineia rov dwoarSXov, Matt. xii. 85 6 dyaOoi &f$p<awoi...iK- 
/SdXXet dyaSdj or (c) by r^ dUeuw Jesus Christ is intended. Comp. 
Acts iii. 14 v/ieis di rbif Srftmf koX dUatop iiptniffaffBe k,t.\. Of these (a) 
appears to be the preferable interpretation. One actual instance of 
such cruelty and oppression best explains the vehement and indignant 
protest of the apostle. Such an incident may be explained by the 
motives named in Wisdom of Solomon ii. 10— -20 KaTadv»airT€6<r(afiep 
wivifra SlKcuay...itf€$pii&awfJL€if rbp SIkcuov Sti diJ<rx/)i;tf'ro$ ^/uv iaTi,..KaTa- 
diKdaufiev a&r6v, Itrrai ydp airod iTrurKorij iK yJbyiav ai^rov. The words 
found a striking parallel in the death of James himself : Eus. H, E, 
n. 23 KoX fXeyoy iXKi^Xoif AiSdataficv *ldKia^ rhv SIkouov. koX fp^oyro 
\i$d^eiif airbVi k.t.X, Plato Rep, 362 A describes the fate of the man 
doKi^v fjxv etpoi &B1KOS did plov biv hk dlKtuos. In the end lixumydxrtrai^ 
arp€^(i^eTai...r€\evTuv Tdvra Kaxd xaddv dyeurxu'dvXev^^TO'erou. 

ovK dLvTiTtCo-orrai i|&tv, he resists you not. The non-resistance of 
the innocent righteous is in the spirit of our Lord's words, Matt. v. 
89 fif. hffii Si \4y(a vpxv /lii dm-wriivai t($ irwrjptp^ k.t.X. Comp. also the 
picture of the suffering servant of Jehovah, Is. liii 7 ff. c^f Tpdparoif 
rrt (Tipayiiv ijx^Vi "^^i ^s dfofbi ivawrlov tov Kclpwros d</Havos obnas oiK 
opolyet rb trrdfJM. Comp. Book of Enoch, ch. ciii., 'to those who 
hate us have we humbled our neck; but they have shewn no com- 
passion towards us.' If the clause be pointed interrogatively the 
meaning would be either (a) Doth not the Lord {6 K6ptot understood) 
oppose you ? or {h) Doth not he oppose you by his testimony at the 
judgment seat of Christ ? 

7. The death of the righteous martyr raises once more the thought 
of fiaKpoSvfdoLy this time with hopes of the wtLpovata. The Book of 
Enoch again has a parallel: *Wait with patient hope; for formerly 
you have been disgraioed with evil and wiUi affliction, but now shall 
you shine like the luminaries of heaven. Tou shall be seen and the 
gates of heaven shall be opened to you. Your cries have cried for 
judgment and it has appealed to you,' ch. civ. 
. o^. Therefore, because this grievous persecution is directed 
against you. 

2«t Tiis mpovaias rev KvpCov. The recognised expression for the 
advent or presence of Christ. In the gospels the use of irapowrla is 
confined to our Lorol's discourse in Matt. xxiv. In St Paul's epistles 
it occurs six times, in 1 and 2 Thess., and in 1 Cor. xv. 23 (in 1 Cor. 
i. 8 the true reading is iifjJp^)^ it occurs in 2 Pet. three times, namely 
i. 16, iii 4 and 12, and 1 John ii. 28. There is no LXX. authority 
for the word. 

Another Pauline word for the u^pearing of Christ is M^d^eia, 
2 Thess. ii. 8, and five times in the Pastoral Epistles. 

The whole expression ^ rijt wop. not only marks the limit — the 
terminus ad quern — ^but also suggestis a reason for long-suffering. 

6 ymfpfy6%. The metaphor suggests patience, toil, co-operation 
(icoiPwltt. €ls rb eiayyiKiw, Phil, i 5), faith, reward. Cat 6 dpvrpiCv koL 
irp6a€K$€ cvOrj (<ro^) luU dydfieve roifi Kaproin a^r^, Ecdus. vi. 19. 
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Tidv rimaw Kopv^ riis Y1! uicU'i^teB the natonlness of the deyelop* 
ment till the end comes. The ripening of events, the parable of the 
Fig Tree, Matt, xxi 1^—22, of the Seed growing secretly, the Tares, 
the grain of Mustard Seed, the Hidden Leayen, Mark iy. 36, Matt. ziii« 
24 — 35, teach the same lesson. 

I«t Xifin. For the omission of tfi' in this oonstmction see Mark 
ziy. 32, Luke xy. 4 ^wt etpng a&r6, zzii. 34 i<at rpls /u dirapr^^ eldiwai^ 
2 Thess. iL 7 and Bey. vi. 11, xz. 6. When iios is followed by o0 or 
&rov the sequence of the sabjonctiye is frequent. The eonstmotion is 
nsed of an event conceived as possible, bnt uncertain in regard to the 
time of its occurrence. See Winer, p. 887, Green, p. 166. 

{v€T^) vpiX^uw Kal 5^uiay. See Dent. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23; 
Hos. vi. 3. In Hebrew tne former rain is lit. 'sprinkling,' n^jt^^ the 
latter lit. 'gathered,' fi^pTtP, from the gathering of the harvest. The 
former rain begins as a rule at the end of October or beginning of 
November, lasting often through January and February. By that 
time the cpround is softened and ploughing made possible. The latter 
rains, on which the growth of the crop depends, fall in March and April. 
In 1885 the rainfall in Palestine was Jan. 7*79 in.; Feb. 2-90 in.; 
March 5*47 in. ; April 6*52 in. ; from May to Nov. less than 1 in. ; 
in Dec. 6-27 in.. Pal ExpL F, Quart, St., April, 1894. The fertility 
of Palestine is wholly dependent on the rainfidl. "Its uncertainty 
caused it to be a special subject of prayer. At the present day 
Moslems, Christians and Jews unite in fasts, processions and prayers 
for the * showers that water the earth,' " Thomson, The Land and the 
Bookfj}. 91. As contrasted with Egypt, which is 'watered with the 
foot,' Palestine is a land that 'drinkeUi water of the rain of heaven.' 
Hence *rain in due season' is the promised reward of faithfulness in 
Israel, Deut. zi. 10—14. 

8. 4 impovvia rod KvpCov Vlfyuccv, a Christian watchword, cited 
in its Aramaic form Mapdy d0d, 1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Phil. iy. 5 rd 
iwteiKis vfuaf yvtoffOi/iTta wS/nv a»Bp(SnroiV b Ki^pios Iyy^s: where as here 
the wapovffla is a motive for forbearance and fairness of judgment; 
see below. 

9. |i4 VTcvcC^crc, a strengthened expression for fi^i icaraXoXetre, ch. iv. 
11. Comp. Matt. vii. 1 fi^ Kpbfcre &a fi^ KpidijTe : And see Phil. iv. 5. 

icpiTi{s Jc.r.X. Note the same close connexion between slander 
andf the presence of the Judge, ch. iv. 11. For Kpin^s in connexion 
with the rapovirla see Acts x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. xii. 23. For the 
efifect of the xapovtrla on conduct see Matt. xxiv. 46—51 ; Luke xii. 40. 
With the phrase irpd t«»v OypMv oomp. Matt. xxiv. 88 ^i^ i<rraf M 
S^pais, Mark xiii. 29, Bev. iii. 20 iirniKa M riiv 06paif. 

10. KcucairaOcCas, here only in N.T. Comp. infra v, 13 jccuroira^eu', 
*to endure hardship'; and 2 Tim. ii. 8, 9, iv. 5. 

|MucpoOv|iCat, longsnfferlxiff, a late Greek word found in IHutaroh, 
elsewhere only in LXX. and N.T., 10 times in St Paul's epistles, in 
Heb. vi. 12, and of divine longsuffering, 1 Pet. iii. 20 and 2 Pet. iii. 
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15. Trench defines it as a "long holding out of the mind before it 
gives room to action or passion— generally passion." The fULKpddvfios 
is ftpad^ els dpyifir. Here it is endurance under persecution, a noble 
self-restraint which refuses to take vengeance, Matt. v. 22 — 24, 39 — 
41. In 1 Mace. viii. 4 it is used of the Boman patience whidi con- 
quered the world, xareicpdn^o-ai^ rov rbxov wawros rj /SovXg a^ciii' Koi 
IMKpoBvtdq., For a description of the divine fMKpoBvfda (though the 
word itself does not occur in the passage) Trench refers to Wisdom 
3di. 20, 21. 

ot 4Xa\T|on&v 4v r<^ ^vdfuirv KvpCov, added to indicate a parallel 
between the prophets and the suffering Christians to whom St James 
writes, comp. Matt. v. 12. Like the prophets they are on the side of 
God against the world. Comp. Is. 1. 10 trerroAaTe M rf ivbtiari 
Kvplov, Jer. xxiii. 25 irpoifnjTei^ovfftP M rt} dvbyuarl fiov, Ezek. xvi. 14 
i^\04v aov 6vofia kv rocs (fSpeai. By 6vofia Kvplov is meant that by which 
the Lord is known, every manifestation of Him, that which formed the 
basis and substance of Uie prophetic teaching. 

11. Toi)s iiro|icCvavTaf, those who endured, indicating special 
instances of endurance; to^ vxotUvorrat would signify a class, 
generally 'those who endure.' 

firo|&ovi^v. See ch. i. 8 and also Trench N, T. Synonyms, Second 
Series. 

T^ T^s KvpCov, that which in the end Jehovah brought to pass 
for Job: d yi^p a&rbs 'ffO^Xriffeif koI iwolri<r€Vf Job xxiii. 13; comp. v, 7 
of the same ch. i^aydyoi $i els riXos t6 Kplfia ftov. For the genitive 
see Winer, pp. 309, 310. Others render this expression *the end of 
the Lord Jesus/ the result of His sufferings. But such a reference 
would be less appropriate here, and if that meaning had been intended 
the expression would have been more explicit. 

wokovvkayxycs. Here only in N.T., but avXayxvay lit. the larger 
and more important internal organs, especially the heart, is frequently 
used in the sense of pity and compassion : Phil. i. 8 erixodu Twras 
vjuas h axXdyx^ois *Iriaov XpiffTod, where see Bp Lightfoot, Luke i. 78 
{nr\ayxyc^ ekiovs, 'a compassionate heart,' Col. iii. 12 o-irX. olKripfuctf, 
Philemon 7 rd (nrX. tQv i.yitav dvawiTavnu did aoO, and elsewhere. 
The verb air\ayxyl'i;^<rOai is only found in the synoptic gospels, and 
is there used always to express the Lord's compassion as a motive 
for healing. 

With this verse the epistle as a whole connected subject appears to 
end. What follows is in the nature and manner of a postscript. It 
contains special warnings needed for the Churches, which had not 
fallen into the preceding argument. 

12. irp& vdvTwv marks the importance of what follows. 

|ii) ^iJtv^ptTi K,T,\. This emphatic rule is founded on the Lord's 
words, recorded by St Matthew only, v. 33 fl. /*^ 6fA6<rai SKm ir.r.X. 
Comp. zxiii. 16—22. The only oath enjoined in the Mosaic code is 

JAMS8 K 
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that by whioh an acensed person cleared himself from the charge, Ex. 
xxii. 11; Lev. v. 1, vi. 3; Numb. v. 19—22. Gomp. Deut. vi. 13, x. 20; 
p8. Ixiii. 11. Bat such was the sanctity attached to an oath that it 
conld not be demanded on a trivial aocnsation ; a denial was sufficient 
{rb waX voX koX rb oil o<t), or the word amen or 0-^ cZxat (see Matt, xxvi 
63, 64) constituted an oath. By a carious inconsistency an oath 
taken oy heaven, earth, Jerusalem or any other creature came to be 
r^arded as invaUd (Mishnah, Shebuoth iv. IS, as cited by Dr Ginsburg, 
Eitto's Eneyc, under *Oath'), compare our Lord's words, Matt. xxiiL 
16—22. 

So great was the fear of offending by a false oath that pious Jews 
before the time of Christ discountenanced swearing altogether: 
Ecdesiasticus xxiii. 9 — 11 Spxif fiij idUrTp to m-dfia o'ov, irai dvofAwriif, tov 
&ylov fiii awc$nT6is...ii'^p iroXt)o/Mcot vXtjcSrifferai dfofdas, koI o^k axo- 
ffrfyrerou orb roO Ukov odTov fuurri^, <c.r.\. The Pharisees avoided oaths 
as much as possible, the Essenes entirely, — a rule which even Herod 
was obliged to recognise by exempting the Essenes from the oath of 
allegiance, Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. 4. For the whole subject see Eitto's 
Eneyel., under * Oath.' 

ffrw. For this rare form see Yeitch tub voc. €l/d. In Plat. 
Bep. 361 iffTu is now read or trta. 

The construction with the accusative is more classical than the 
idiom used Matt. v. 84, 35 iv r^ oi6pa»^...h rj 79. 

18—20. Deeply important practical rules relating to (a) Prayer as 
a force in life, (&) Intercessory prayer, (c) Confession, (<2) Conversion. 

13. KcucoiraO^. See above, v. 10. 

i|raXXifrtt. The word implies the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument. For psalmody among the Jews see Bp Lightfoot's note 
on Col. iii. 16. He shews by quotation from Philo that it had reached 
a high development at this epoch : toiouo-iv ffffiara kclL dfUfovt e^s dtbp 
dib. xatn-olufP /Urptav ical /itXQv a ^vBfiois ffCfiMoripois aufayKoltas x^P^^^" 
Tovffi, Philo, de Vita Cant. § 3 (11. p. 476) ; wwifvxoi hk ^areK^aan-et 
€v ff^iyoit KtU <f.dcuSi Philo in Flaee. 14 (11. p. 535). For the hymnody of 
the first Christians see Acts iv. 24, xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26. It is 
probable that fragments of Christian hymus are to be found in the 
epistles, as in Eph. v. 14 and 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

14. da^vtlt is slCk, a special form of the more general jceucoira^fi. 
For the word see Matt. x. 8, Luke iv. 40. 

Note the aorists wpo(rKa\€<rAff6(if...wpoff€v^<r0cMnp of single acts con- 
trasted with TTpoaevx^adci) and ^aXX^w, the continuous exercise of 
prayer and psalmody. 

Tois vpio-pvT^povs Tt{s iKicXT)o^at, probably the earliest mention in 
the N.T. of the presbyters of the Church. The term and the office 
were undoubtedly in the first instance transferred from the Jewish to 
the Christian Church. The Jewish wpeafij^ repot are frequently named 
with the chief priests and scribes: together they constituted the San- 
hedrin, Mark xiv. 53 ol dpxt^peis jrcU ol Tpar^vripoi Kal ol ypa/j^iaTels, 
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So in the Christian Ghuroh an important question is referred to 'the 
Apostles and Presbyters' in Jerusalem, Acts xv. 6. Christian Pres- 
byters are also mentioned, Acts xi. 30, xiy. 23, xv. 2, &o, 

Ti\s lKKXT)<rCas, also a term which connects Christianity with 
Judaism, comp. Matt, xviii. 17 i&p dk TapaKouajji a^&v, elirk tJ 
iKK\7}fflq,y a dilution which must have been understood in the first 
instance to refer to the ruling body of the synagogue, the collegium 
presbyterorum, but which could naturally be transferred to that Church 
which our Lord calls t^v iKKkrialw fu>v, as distinct from the Jewish 
Church. See note in this series on Matt. xvi. 18 and xriii. 17. 

Iir* avT6v, oyer liim. ivi denotes the direction of the act. Comp. 
Luke xxiii. 28 /lm7 Kkaiere hr' ifU, Acts xix. 13 iirexeipriffaw 54 rivei Kot 
Ttav T€pi€pxo/idP(av *lov5oU(av i^opKurriav 6vofjiA^€iv ^irl roifs ^x®''^** "''^ 
irvci^fMiTa rd rofi/pd rb ovo/m tov Kvpiov ^Iriffov, a passage which bears a 
close relation to this. For besides the positive direction given for the 
use of prayer and the ordinary remedies for sickness there is an 
implicit warning against superstitious usages such as were practised 
by Jewish exorcists, and which from the remotest ages had been 
prevalent in Babylonia and other regions where the Jews were now 
settled. The Eou3runjik gallery of the British Museum contains 
many specimens of terra cotta tables (often bilingual, Accadian and 
Assyrian) containing ceremonies and incantations for the sick ; some 
are against evil spirits, some for special diseases of the head or eyes. 

aXc£i|favTfs QiaUf. The remedial use of oil was very general in 
ancient times, and is still prevalent in many countries. See Is. i. 6 
oOic ((TTiv fidXayfUL iiriBeTvcu oihe I^olw oihe KaradifffAovSj Mark vi. 13 
KoX 'ri\€i4>ov AeU<f> voWoifi dpp<bffTovs koX idepdTcvov. Comp. also Luke 
X. 34. The aorist participle is sometimes as here used to express an 
action contemporaneous with the principal verb. See Monro, Horn. 
Oram. p. 48, § 77. The anointing was to be accompanied with prayer. 
The doctrine of extreme unction seems to have been based upon this 
passage. But as leading Boman Catholic theologians have them- 
selves seen (see Beyschlag ad loc.), St James is not here speaking of 
those who are at the point of death, but of sick persons whose 
recovery is contemplated. 

kv rf ^v6|i>ari. Comp. Acts iii. 6 iv rtf 6»6ijmti *Jrjffov "Kpiarov tov 
Ufaiiapalov re/Mrdret, and xix. 13, cited above. 

16. CVX11 TTJs irfoTCttS. The prayer which is based upon faith, 
which proceeds from faith. Comp. Matt. xxi. 22 koX wdyra o(ra S» 
aln^riTc iv t j vpoffcvxv irurretfovTes \i^fi)f/€(r$e. 

an&ira r^ Kd|&vovTa. Kdpjfeiy here and Heb. xii. 3 only in the sense 
of being sick, fftixrei, here in the sense of physical recovery as in 
Matt. ix. 22, Mark v. 23, and John xi. 12. The difficulty that such 
means have not been and could not be always efficacious in the 
recovery of the sick is resolved by the consideration tiiat prayer is 
always subject to the condition of deo volente. Such a prayer 
unanswered might well result in a higher anarifpla than the recovery 
of bodily health. 

e2 
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fycfkC a^lr&v 6 Kvptos. This also must refer to the raising from the 
bed of sickness — it is an expansion of ffibaet. The unconditional 
promise is startling, but again ^di' 6 icdptot $4\7j is to be understood. 

K&v diu&prCas { irciroiT|KMs jr.r.X. The underlying thought here is 
that sin is the hindrance to recovery. For d^e^^erai see Matt, xvi 
19, xviii. 18, and John xx. 23 &p runav d<t>riT€ rki dfiaprlas d^^WKrai 
ain-ois ' &» rivtav KpdTTjre KeKpdrTjvTai, 

For the analytic form f TeiroirjKdln see Winer m. xlv. 

16. ISofioXovCCcrdc ..Sin»s laOrJTC It is disputed whether ladrfre be 
used of physical healing or in a figurative sense. The context certainly 
points rather to the first explanation. St James urges the practice (note 
the present imperatives) of mutual confession and intercessory prayer 
as appointed means of recovery from sickness. 

iroXi^ Icrx^v ic.r.X. In its primary sense this clause is to be taken 
with the preceding words. Prayer of a righteous man is a strong 
force, an effective remedy in its working. htpyov^AvJi, middle not 
passive, as the following examples seem to shew: 2 Cor. i. 6 etrc 
TrapaKoKoi&fieOat iir^p t^$ iffiOv irapaK\ififfe(ifs rijs iyepyovfiivrjs iv inrofiovy 
rS>v airrCiv TraSrjfidriav Cov Kal rffieU vdffxofiev, iv. 12 6 Sdvaros iv ij/uif 
ivepyeiTaif Eph. iii. 20 icard rf^v d^vafitv t^p ivcpyovfAivriv iv ijfwf. See 
also Col. i. 29, 1 Thess. ii. 13, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 

The participle may indicate either (a) the cause, or (b) the time of 
the effectiveness of the prayer ; that is (a) through its working, or (5) 
while it is working, is in activity. 

As an instance of such effective prayer, which must have been often 
present to St James' mind, see Acts xii. 12, when St Peter, delivered 
from prison, came to the house of Mary, ov rjffap Uavol awrjOpoiafj^oi 
Kal irpwrevx^fiepoi. See v. 17 diraT^cfXare 'laxtb^tfi koX rots ddc\4>oTs 
raOra. St James' own practice strikingly agreed with his words here: 
fji,6voi flc^pxcro eli t6» va6vy riifpUrKtrd re Kclfievos ixl rots y&pouri, koI 
alToOfievos inrkp rov XaoO d<f>€CtiVy Cas dveffkXrjKiviU rd ydvara a&roO Slxriv 
KafjL'/iXoVf Hegesip. ap. Eus. H. E. ii. 23. 

The great physician, Sir Andrew Clark, two days before his death, 
said in answer to a question: **Not value prayers I Prayer, is that 
which moves more than medicine; prayer is all powerful: it is the 
basis of love. Pray for me always." 

17. *HXCas. For the historical account see 1 Kings xvii., xviu. 
In those chapters, however, there is no mention made of the two 
prayers of Elijah ; and the duration of the famine is there limited to 
less than three years, xviii. 1. In St Luke iv. 25 the account agrees 
with this, marking the tradition followed by the family at Nazareth. 

6)iou>iraOi)s il|ifv, of like passions with us, constituted as we are. 
Therefore we may expect the like result to prayer. For 6fiotoTa0iji see 
Acts xiv. 15 ; and Plato Tim. 45 o, where it is used synonymously with 

irpooievxjQ irpo<ri|vf o/ro. One of the few Hebraisms in this epistle. 
Comp. Luke xxii. 15 inevfd^ ^f^d/Ai/o-a, Acts iv. 17 direiX^ diretXij- 
ffibfjLcday Matt. xv. 4 Oavdrip reXei/rdrw, and also Plat. Sympos. 195 B 
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ijiei/yiav ^vyv ''^ y^P«w» Soph. Oed, B, 66 (Jirvv etdovra. See also 
Eoclesiasticus xlviii. 1 ff. koI d^iffTTi 'HXe(as irpo<p'^rrv^ <bs irvp Kal 6 \ityos 

Tov lit) Pp4(ai. The genitive of aim or object, here corresponding 
with the use of Ipa after verbs of request or petition : as Matt. xiv. 36 
irapcKdXow a^by lya ijMvov a^lxaPTcut and frequently, (a) For this 
final use of tov with the infinitive, comp. Matt. ii. 13 /jtAXKci yap 
'Hptbdris ^TiTew rb iraidiop tov diroXicrai aiT6, Luke zxiv. 29 ela^XOep tov 
fAeiPOL c^p airroii. With this compare the use of the Latin gerund and 
gerundive, e.g. Marii miserunt Bomam oratores paois petendae, Liv. dl. 
45 (Madvig, § 417 obs. 5). 

{b) It also expresses result* e.g. Luke zxiv. 16 oi 6<l>da\fMi oATiav 
ixpaTovvTo TOV fiii iiriyvcopai aMv. This usage is closely connected 
with the final use, for in Hebrew thought every result was regarded as 
purposed and predetermined. See note on Mati i. 22 in this series. 

(c) It is used regularly after words constructed with a genitive, as 
1 Cor. xvi. 4 iiiv "§ d^iop tov Kdp^ iropcdccdat, 

(d) In some passages it appears (1) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as 1 Cor. ii. 2 oif yap 
iKpLva TOV €lUvaL Ti ip {ffjuv, or (2) as the subject of the verb, Acts x. 25 
d)s di iy4p€To tov elffeXdeTp top U^Tpop. In Ps, cvi. 23 (LXX.) there is 
an instance of a triple use of this infinitive : xal eTrre tov i^o\odp€vaai 
(objective) ai)roiJs, el fi^ Mtava^i 6 ^/cXe/cros aiTov ^ffTrj ip rj dpa^ffci 
ip<»nriop oifTov tov diroffTpixl/ai (final) dirb OvfMv dpyrjs odToVy tov fi^ 
i^oXoOpevffai (consecutive). These and similar expressions may indeed 
be explained as extensions of recognised genitival uses, but it is better 
to regard them as illustrating the gradual forgetfulness in language of 
the origin of idioms. In illustration of this comp. the use in French 
of the infinitive with de either as subject or object of a verb: e.g. il 
est triste de vous voir, — on craint d'y aller; the adoption of the 
(Latin) accusative in the same language as the sole representative 
of the Latin cases ; sometimes the single case form which siundves in 
a modem language is the genitive, e.g. Bomaic birov or irov, *who.' 
The extension of tpa (pd) with the subjunctive in Modem Greek to 
the various uses of the infinitive is another instance of this general- 
ising tendency. This extended use of tov with the infinitive, how- 
ever, is not more remarkable than that the Greek infinitive, originally 
a dative expressing purpose, should come to be joined with a genitive 
of the article and so revert to its original meaning. *'The Greek 
Infinitive is a survival from a period when the Dative of purpose or 
consequence was one of the ordinary constractions of the language," 
Monro, Horn, Oram., § 242. See note on x^P^^y i- 1* 

Ppl^ai. In daBsics generally transitive. Very rare in this sense. 

18. 4pX(£(m|0'cv : in the other three passages of the N.T. where 
pKaiTTdpfa occurs, viz. Matt. xiii. 26, Mark iv. 27, Heb. ix. 4, it bears 
an intransitive sense as usually in the classics. 

19. dtSiX^C |u>v introduces another and a last topic closely con- 
nected with prayer, namely Conversion. 
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TTJs dXt|Oc£a«. The clause ^<b r» iv itySv makes it dear that the 
trnth spoken of is the Ohristian trath, the saying truth of the gospel, 
almost equivalent to ^ irLaTii. Comp. 1 Tim. yi. 10 ^^a 7dp rdvrwy 
tQp kokQp iirrlv ^ ifnXapyvplaf rjs rufes dpeyhjxevoi, &'ir€rr\a.vTid'i^c» diro rifi 
irlffTetaSf 21 dvTi64ff€ii ttjs yp€vh(a»6iwv yvuxretaSf tjf Ttva iTrayyeKKSfUPOi 
irepl TT}P TrlcTOf ifffroxv^oiP, 2 Tim. ii. 18 otriyei irepl rijp dXrjBeiav 'fyrrb- 
X'yo'cw. \^ovT€i dfdffTaffiv tjStj yeyovhuu^ xal dvarpiTrown ri^v ranav 
TriffTUf. Therefore the conversion spoken of here is not conversion 
from heathenism or Judaism, but from some perversion of the 
Christian truth or morality such as is indicated in the passages 
cited. 

20. oWo-ii "^fxy^v avrov Ik Savdrov, shall save his soul (i.e. the 
soul of the convert) ftom death. 

Kal KaXiit|r€i <irXnOo9 diAoprUSv. Comp. Prov. z. 12 *love covereth all 
transgressions' B.Y., where icaXi^^ec is a literal rendering of the Hebr. 
HD^riy * cover' in the sense of 'forgive.' The LXX. translation of the 
passage is incorrect, but it is accurately cited 1 Peter iv. 8 dydxii 
KoXj^Trrei TrXTjOoi afjMfynCjv. Comp. 1 Cor, xiii. 7 (^ dydrri) irdPTpL 
(rrlyci. The meaning here is, will cover the multitude of his convert's 
sins, i.e. bring him through repentance within the range of divine 
forgiveness. The reference is undoubtedly to the passage in Proverbs, 
and dydiriti is virtually in thought the subject of jcaXi^^ei. Such an 
act as conversion is the highest act of dydmi, 

St James himself had this blessedness of converting many : Bfroi 
di Kol iirUrTewrap, did 'IdirwjSoy. xoWuv ovv xal rQv dpx^^i'tap iriaTevby- 
T(ap, ^p $6pvpos tQp *Iovdal(ap Kal ypafifMr^top xai ^apuraiop XeybvTtav 
&n KUfSwe^ei irds 6 \abs *l7i<roOy t6p xP^'^^" ffpoaBoKciPf Hegesip. ap. 
Eus. H. E. II. 23. 

The abrupt termination of the Epistle may be accounted for by 
the character of the document. It may be regarded as a series of 
decisions on the duties, temptations and difficulties of the Christian 
life suggested by actual facts which had been brought to the Apostle's 
notice ; hence it takes the form of a charge or message to the Churches 
rather than that of an epistle in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
message ended, tbe conclusion comes without the usual epistolary 
greetings. 



INDICES. 



I. GENERAL. 



Abraham, an instance of faith, 

37 
Ayrapha or sayingd of the Lord 

not recorded in the Gospels, 

18, 32, 52 
Ahnsgiving, 35 
AoriBt, 11, 16, 17, 22, 26, 66. 66, 

67 
Astronomy among the Jews, 20 

Confession, 68 
Conversion, 70 

Dispersion, the meaning and his- 
tory of, xxix — xzxiii, 10 

Elders or Presbyters, 66 
Elijah, 68 
Extreme unction, 67 

Faith and works, zxxv, 35, 37 

Ctenitiye case, 26, 29, 69 

Hebraisms, 26, 31, 46, 68 

Infinitive mood, 11, 69 

Job, 66 

Middle voice, 81 

Music and Psalmody among the 
Jews, 66 

Oaths, 66 



Oil, 67 

Parallax, meaning of, 20 
Perfect tense, 25, analytic form 

of, 68 
Poetical element in the Epistle, 

xli, 43 
Prayer, 67, 68 

Babbis, ambition to become, 40 
Bain, former and latter, 64 
Bich and poor, 17, 31, 69 
Bings, wearing of, 30 

St James, author of the Epistle, 
one of the Brethren of the 
Lord, xi — xiv; early life, xv — 
xviii; conversion, xix; later 
life, XX — xxii 

St James, Epistle of, canonicity, 
external evidence, ix, x; in- 
ternal evidence, xxii — xxv ; 
date, xxv — ^xxviii ; contents, 
xxxiii — XXXV ; Greek text of, 
xlv ; versions, xlvi— xlviii 

St Paul, relation to St James, 
XXXV — ^xxxvii 

Swearing, 65 

Trade, 66 

Widows and orphans, 27 

Zealots, xl, 46, 61 



II. GREEK. 



*&y€, 66 

ddeX06s, 11, 29, 35 
*ddi(£«r/uros, 49 

alTeiv, 14, 62 
^dKardffTaTOS, 46 

dKpoarfis, 24, 26 

dXa^>y£a, 68 

dkeUpety Aafy, 67 
*AXu/c6f, 46 
^dficu', 61 

di*, omission of, 34, 64 

dycurTpo4yfij 47 

dva4>4p€tMy 38 
♦ai'^Xcoy, 28, 35 
*ai'e/u^6/ii6yos, 16 

dyinrdKpnTOiy 60 

dyo^cK, 19, 49 

dirapxii 22 
*d7r«/pa<rro$, 18 
•dirXwy, 14 

(£ir6, 18, 61 
*diroKtf€ty, 19, 22 
*diro<rKlaafia, 21 

ai$T6s, 32 
*cut>v<nep€a'f 61 

PcuriXucdi, 33 
fioiS\€(re<u, 21, 62 
♦/Jp^eo', 69 

yieyya, 46 
yivea-iSi 26, 44 
7X((Nr<ra, 43 
ypa<pT^, 62 



5ai/i^(ov, 36 
*doufiopi(bdriSy 49 

dajidCeiPt 46 

deXed^eiv, 19 

dtd/3oXos, 64 

dttucplveip, 14, 31 

diaa-iropdf 10 

di5d<rKaXos, 40 

dficaiot, 62, 68 

d(iccuo<n}yi7, 23, 60 

diKacoOv, 37 
*3(^vX05, 16, 65 

d6(r(f, 19 

dovXos, 10 

^dv, 30 

eZs, 38 

iK^dWetp, 39 

^ic«rX)70'^a, 67 

Aeos, 36 

iXevSepla, 26 

ifAiropedeadai, 67 

ifA<fnrroSt 24 

^v, 46 

^iri, 20 

ivoxost 84 

^(, 63, 67 

^/76iot, 48 

^(ci/ci^s, 49 
*iirt\rj<rfu»ifi, 26 

iiriirodeiPi 53 
*iinffHifi<ai'y 47 

^pt^eJa, 48 
*«Jiret^^j, 49 
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*€dirp4ir€ia, 17 
(^Xoj, 48 

ijdov^j 51 
ijXlKOi, 42 
^/Wpa, 60 
iJTia, 66 

Srfffavpi^eiv, 60 
*$prj<rK€la, 27 
Ovffiaa-Hipiovt 38 

^doi;, 42, 61 
/6s, 59 

tlTTC, 23 

icd^ou, 30 
*iraxoiradfa, 64 

icaX6s, 32 

KoKus, 30, 36 

KdfjLPcuf, 67 

Kapdlat 62 

iraradvyeurrel^ecv, 32 

KaravoeiVf 25 
*ica7^0eia, 55 

Kd^ataVi 16 

x^cTAioy, 27, 43 

KplfJMj 41 

KpiHipioVi 32 
Kpinjy, 56, 64 
KTtafMj 22 
irt^/MOf, 9 1 46 

Xoy/i-eirdat, 88 

Xdyos (dXi/^e/of), 22, 24, 41 

/ULKftoBvfda, 63, 64 
Mx^, 51 

*/i€Td7etv, 42 
M^27 

i«x/)6f, 36, 39 
*wofio$4'nfs, 56 
r6/iof, 25, 38, 55 

0a^, 57 
6X6«rXi7pos, 13 



dfUfiieiPt 65 
6^u>(oira9^9, 68 
ovoAM, 32, 65 

ht^-fl. 42 
6p<t>avbii 27 
*6\l/ifios, 64 

irapcLK&KTiaPf 25 

*7ra/)aXXa7iJ, 20 
TapaXo7^^6(r^cu, 24 
irapowria, 63, 64 
Tas, 11 
Treipd^up, 18 
treipaaubsy zli, 11 
TrepnrliTTeiVy 11 
irfa-Tij, xl, 12, 14 
irXoi^<riot, 16, 32, 59 
TVcuAta, 39 
Toietv, 57 

*iro/i7<ns, 26 
TTOirrrfis, 24, 26 

TOlK^Of, 12 

Tr6\€/Aos, 51 
ToXtJcnrXaTXJ'oJ, 65 
irpauri/j, 23, 47 
irpeffP&repoSf 66 
*irp6ifwst 64 
T^y, 53 
Tpwreirxiit 68 
TrpoffioiroXrifjL^laf 29 
frpbatavoVf 25 

TTMX^^t 32 

Tvp, 42, 60 

*^in^fi€P0Sf 15 
*/iwrapito, 23 

*2a/3a<69, 62 

<r(i^, 60 
*ayiT6ppwroii 59 

<ro0£a, zzzviii, 18, 49 

<ro^y, 47 

(TTaraXoy, 62 

ovcXouK, 44 

orei'dfere, 64 

eri^voit 17 

<rrpaT€6€adaif 51 

(TwaYorylJ, 30 

owepy»Pf 88 
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o-t^feiv, 67 


<f>l\oi OeoO, 38 


aufM, 39 


•0Xo7^i-ca', 44, 46 




*</>pl<r<r€iv, 37 


Toir€ii'6s, 16 


^f,19 


TaireltKaffis, 16 




TActos, 13, 25, 41 


Xo/petr, 11 


WXof, 65 


*Xa\ii'a7W76ii', 27, 41 


♦T/K«nJ, 21 


Xijpa,27 


VpoxAs, 44 


Xofyrd^€Uf, 36 


*Tpv^ap, 62 






•»"}. 46 


*0Xi7, 42 


*Xpy<ro5aicTiJXtoy, 30 


i)ir6, 39, 42 


Xpvcrdsj 69 


inrofiovii, xli, 12 


X<i/w, 61 


0(£7e(r^at, 60 


^dXXeiv, 60 


</>e6vos, 53 


^uxi>, 49 


V^^Ai ^^ 


ivx^K6s, 49 



• Words used by St James only in N.T. 



In addition to the abo^e the following words used by St James 
are not foond elsewhere in the N.T.: pp6eip, yiXtas, ivd\to% Bpti(rK6sj 
fTiKpds, irp<Hriiyiro\rifiirT€tv, (rfyrtiv, ^ikKcofy fioi^t ixiTi^dcuKf ^ot/ce, irartoDr, 
icarour/^ty, kcpQs, /AapalpeWf ToKcuinapelv, dfwlvint, rax^n. — Mayor's 
St Jameit cxci. 
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